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ADJOUENED  DEBATE. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  \2tli  June,  1879. 


Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Uuestion  [22ud  May],  “That 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair  ” 
(for  Committee  iipon  East  India  Eeve- 
mio  Accounts). 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

Mr.  J.  K.  CEOSS  said,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  convenient  to  the  House  to 
direct  tlieir  attention  to  the  point  at 
which  this  debate  Imd  arrived  when  it 
was  adjourned  a fortnight  ago  ; and  he  , 
would  do  so,  because  it  w’ould  be  w’ithin 
tlie  recollection  of  manv  lion.  Gentlemen 
that  they  had  not  been  present  since  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  had 
made  liis  very  able  Statement,  and,  there- 
fore, they  probably  had  not  follow^ed  the 
course  of  the  debate.  IMost  of  the  speeches 
made  had  been  adcUessed  rather  to 
general  Indian  questions  than  to  pro- ; 
tests  against,  or  criticisms  upon,  the  ■ 
speech  of  the  Under  Secretary;  indeed,  | 
with  the  exception  of  protests  against  the 
remission  of  the  cotton  duties  by  the  hon.  : 
Members  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Faw'cett),  : 
Flymoiith (Mr.SampsoiiLloyd),and Kirk-  ' 
caldy  (Sir  George  Campbell),  and  against 
the  great  reduction  in  Public  AVorks  ex- 1 
penditure  by  the  hon.  Members  for 
Hackney  and  Kirkcaldy,  there  had  been 
a somewdiat  danR’erous  ac:reement  in 
iavoiir  of  the  Government  proposals. 
AVhy  his  hon.  Friend  the  Alember  for 
Kirkcaldy  should,  in  denouncing  the 
Government  for  their  action  on  the 
cotton  duties,  have  turned  the  battery 

K' 

of  liis  indignation  upon  him  (Mr.  J.  K. 
Cross)  he  could  not  conceive,  unless  it 
w’as  that  be  happened  to  be  the  one 
Liberal  IMember  present.  Eeally,  he 
assured  him  that  he  was  not  answerable 
for  the  Government’s  action  in  this  mat- 


ter, and  he  dared  say  that  they  would 
not  care  that  he  should  say  a word  in 
their  defence  ; but,  really,  his  hon. 
Friends,  who  were  so  anxious  that  India 
should  be  lightly  taxed,  must  be  aw’aro 
that  tliose  who  would  be  the  gainers  by 
that  remission  w^ere  the  pooi’est  of  the 
people  in  India ; for  it  was  they  who 
bought  the  common  goods,  on  which  the 
duties  were  remitted ; and  he  could  not 
understand  liow"  they  could  be  aggrieved 
b}"  liaving  the  few  square  yards  of  com- 
mon shirting  on  which  their  respect- 
ability somewhat  depended  at  a lower 
price  than  formerly.  Another  point  of 
great  interest  raised  in  the  debate  was 
the  question  of  exchange,  w'hich  the  hon. 
Member  for  Plymouth  would  rectify  by 
universal  bi-metallism,  and  wdiicli  his 
lion.  Friend  the  Alember  for  Stalybridgo 
(Air.  Sidebottom)  would  remedy  by  a 
bi-metallic  currency,  failing  which  he 
thought  the  Loan  Pill  the  next  best  w\ay 
of  rehabilitating  silver — a monstrous 
long  word,  which  meant,  so  far  as  India 
was  concerned,  screwing  up  the  price  of 
tlie  rupee.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  AI ember  for  the  University  of  Lon- 
don (Arr.  Lowej  would  regenerate  India 
hj  giving  her  a paper  standard  of  value 
based  upon  an  ideal  redemption  in  gold 
— a redemption  seemingly,  at  least,  as 
ideal  as  anything  that  ever  perplexed 
the  brain  of  the  most  bewildered  student 
of  metaphysics,  and  which  would  require 
a fuller  revelation  than  that  vouchsafed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  before  they 
could  accept  it.  So  far  as  he  understood 
his  proposition,  it  seemed  to  be  ably 
answered  bj'  the  noble  Lord  the  \ice 
President  of  the  Council  (Lord  George 
Hamilton),  who  also  clearly  pointed  out 
that  the  nominal  loss  on  exchange 
greatly  exceeded  the  real  loss,  which 
could  not  be  estimated  at  more  than 
£2,750,000  sterling.  The  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  begun  his  eloquent 
and  exceedingly  able  speech  so  pleasantly, 
that  it  was  a long  time  before  they  dis- 
covered how  grave  was  the  statement  he 
was  making  ; but  before  he  had  finished, 
they  had  certainly  come  to  the  conclu- 
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at  he  had  laid  before  the  House 
the  gravest  official  Statement  as 
iaii  Finance  tliat  had  been  put 
Parliament  since  the  Government 
ia  had  been  transferred  from  the 
ny  to  the  Crown  ; and  so  great 

0 contrast  between  his  speech  and 
which  had  so  often  been  heard 
lis  Predecessors,  that  they  might 
used  for  believing  either  that  on 
•casion  the  lion.  Gentleman  had 

1 far  too  gloomy  a financial  land- 
fur  tlieir  contemplation,  ortliat  his 
•essor  had  been  in  an  equal  degree 
nguine.  But  iiow,  having  that 
statement  before  them,  they  might 

it  as  an  official  notice  that  we 
no  longer  to  look  upon  Indian 
' through  tlie  glamour  of  Eastern 
ce.  We  had  dismissed  fiction,  and 
fact  into  our  service.  He  would 
tie  the  teaching  of  fact  respecting 
ccounts  of  the  vear  1877-8.  At 

k 

rapli  32  of  the  East  India  Finance 
nts  for  1877-8  he  found  what  was 
the  true  result,  which  was  as 


“ T1  ' whole  true  excess  Expemlituro  of  the 
VKU*  I conu  s £'‘J,'20G,l7e,  or,  more  correctly, 
.700  rupees,  which  is  the  measure  of  the 
inereiu  * t>f  the  ruhlie  Dcht  duvinp;  the  year.” 

At  pj  ragraph  33,  we  have  the  follow- 
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tliis  large  sum,  £4.968,123  is  due  to  the 
ction  of  rrodiictive  Tuhlic  Works,  \n 
:U‘0  of  the  policy  deliherately  ado})te(l. 
;imine  ail’ected  the  Accounts  of  1877-8 
ly  hy  £0,o00,000.  If  this  Estimate  is 
, it  follows  that,  hut  for  the  Famiue, 
venue  Accounts  of  1877-8  would  luive 
a suridus  of  ahout  £2,201,944.  Provided 
he  works  upon  which  the  excluded 
,123  was  spent  could  he  trusted  to  he 
X'produetive,  this  result  might  he  re- 
as  very  satisfactory.” 

t the  foot  of  tlio  page  there  ap- 
1 au  explanatory  paragrapli,  stating 
he  Public  AVorks  productive  ex- 
ture  included  £177,071  for  loss  of 
ue:o.  That  could  no  more  be 
aed  as  profit  or  invested  capital, 
i London  morcliant,  having  made 
debt  of  £177,071,  could  add  it  to 
)ck  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  part 
1 capital.  At  paragraph  37,  they 
liat  was  called  tlie  final  conclu- 
which  ran  thus — 


“ T1  is,  then,  is  the  out-turn  of  the  finances  of 
1877-^.  If  tile  Famine,  costing  £6, <300,000, 
and  t le  expenditure  on  iiroductive  Public 
Work  , amounting  to  £4,968,123,  he  eliminated, 


there  remains  a surplus  of  £2,201,944.  But  for 
the  measures  to  wliich  reference  has  boon  made, 
this  surplus  would  have  been  smaller  hy 
£461,276,  or,  in  all,  £1,740.668.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  to  ho  remembered  that  a portion 
of  the  productive  Public  Works,  costing 
£1,670,930,  is  expected  (howeA’cr  useful  the 
works  may  otherwise  ho)  to  yield,  for  a long 
time  to  come,  onl}  small  interest.” 

Taking  the  “true  result”  and  ''final 
conclusion”  together,  they  found  that  from 
the  nominal  surplus  of  £2,201,944  there 
required  to  ho  deducted  for  Famine 
£6,500,000.  I’roductive  Works  expen- 
diture, which  should  have  gone  to 
Public  AVorks  ordinary,  £1,670,930, 
and  loss  by  exchange,  £177,071,  to- 
gether, £8,348,001,  leaving  a net 
deficit  for  1877-8  of  £6,146,057,  in  place 
of  a nominal  surplus  of  £2,201,914. 
He  woidd  not  go  further  into  finance  ac- 
counts; the  later  years  were  in  the  Avomb 
of  the  futui'e,  ind  it  was  ill  speculating 
on  the  complexion  or  features  of  the  un- 
born ; but  he  would  like  to  ask  tho  House 
to  consider  three  of  the  proposals  of  the 
lion.  Gentleman- — namely,  the  great  re- 
duction proposed  in  Public  AA^orks  expen- 
diture, both  ordinary  and  productive  ; 
tlie  policy  of  borrowing  in  India  at  a 
much  higher  rate  tlian  that  at  which  the 
money  could  be  obtained  in  England ; 
and  the  policy  of  tlie  Loan  Bill,  inv<_4v- 
ing  the  consideration  of  the  Government 
controlling  the  exchanges.  Now,  tlio 
proposal  with  regard  to  the  Public  AVorks 
expenditure  was  that  it  should  be  re- 
duced by  £750,000,  and  that  Public 
AVorks  productive  should  bo  limited  to 
£2,500,000.  The  expenditure  uiuhr 
both  these  heads  Avould  then  be — fur 
Public  AVorks  ordinary  about  £4,000,000, 
and  for  Public  AVorks  productive, 
£2,500,000;  making  a total  of 
£6,500,000,  against  tho  present  total  of 
£9,330,647,  or  areduction  of  £2,830,647. 
He  did  not  se('  how  such  a reduction  as 
that  could  be  ( ffected  in  one  year. 

AIu.  E.  STANHOPE  explained,  that 
he  had  stated  that  the  reduction  could 
not  be  made  at  once.  In  the  present 
year  it  would  only  he  £1,000,000,  and 
it  Avould  take  ^ome  time  before  the  whole 
reduction  couhlhe  etfectod. 

AIr.  J.  K.  cross  said,  he  was  glad 
that  he  had  ( licited  that  explanation  ; 
but  he  wished  to  point  out  that  this  Avas 
a very  startling  proposal,  and  it  involved 
very  grave  considerations.  It  Avas  a re- 
duction of  no  less  than  30  per  cent,  and 
it  was  an  open  question  Avhetlu.T  it  ^^■us 
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])Ossiblo  to  effect  so  groat  a change.  The 
departmental  expenses  were  now  over 
£2,000,000  a-yoar;  could  thej’  be  re- 
duced ]>y  £600.000  ? Tliere  were  at 
present  1,100  civil  engineers  in  ludia, 
at  salaries  a\*eraging  .£600  each,  or  a 
total  exi»eaditure  on  that  head  alone  of 
.£060,000.  Could  they  reduce  that  item 
of  expense  by  so  largo  a sum  as 
£198,000  in  any  reasonable  time?  If 
they  could  not  reduce  tho  Establishment 
charges  in  proportion  to  the  total  reduc- 
tion, the  works  undertaken  Avould  cost 
even  more  in  proportion  than  they  cost 
nov/,  and  at  present  tho  supervision 
charges  were  a monstrous  abuse,  cost- 
ing, as  they  did,  at  least  23  per  cent  on 
the  work  done.  But  there  Avas  a a"ciw 
grav('  jjolitical  question  involved,  for  tho 
reduction  meant  the  discharge  of  a vast 
army  of  Avorkmon  Avho  for  years  had 
been  engaged  in  the  Government  ser- 
vice. Had  the  Government  any  idea  of 
the  number  of  men  tliey  Avea’O  going  to 
cast  loose  upon  tho  fiico  of  the  country, 
and  AAdu)  Avonld  haA’O  no  c»ccupation  ? It 
£1,000.000  out  of  the  £2,800,000  saved 
Avas  Avitlihold  from  tho  Avago-carnors.  at 
least  loO.OOO  Avoiild  luiA’O  to  Itc  dis- 
charged, and  no  one  could  contemplate 
that  state  of  affairs  withoAit  grave*  mis- 
givings. The  advantages  of  borrowing 
in  India,  instead  of  in  England,  were 
supposed  to  be  tA\'o-fold— political  and 
financial.  It  was  for  the  political  advan- 
tage of  the  Government  that  tho  Indian 
Debt  .should  be  liold  by  Indians  ; and  it 
was  a financial  adAuantago  that  the  inte- 
rest should  not  come  into  tho  exchange 
market  for  remittance  to  England;  there 
A\'as  also  the  advantage  of  the  interest 
and  principal  being  payable  in  silver. 
If  the  (xovernment  A\’as  assured  that  it 
had  secured  these  advantages,  it  might 
not  bo  bad  finance  to  pay  a higher  rate 
for  inonGA"  in  India  than  it  wotild  have 
to  pay  ill  England.  But  he  ventured  to 
assert  that  in  tho  Loan  issued  in  India, 
tho  Government  did  not  know  that  it 
had  secured  either  of  tho  tAVo  first  ad- 
A'antages,  and  it  liad  paid  an  enormous 
price  for  the  third.  40,000,000  rupees 
had  been  borroAA’cd  at  41.,  the  subscrip- 
tion price  being  94.7  J product  was 

37.900.000  rupees;  the  annual  interest 

1.800.000  rupees.  If  tliis  Loan  had  been 
issued  in  England,  the  same  amount 
would  have  been  realized  (reckon- 
ing tho  rupee  at  Is.  7(L)  by  a loan  of 
£3, GOO, 400  ; the  annual  interest,  at  4 


I per  cent,  would  have  been  £120,016, 
which,  at  \s.  Id.  per  rupee,  Avould  have 
been  placed  in  London  by  a sale  of 

1,516,000  rupees,  ora  less  annual  charge 
on  India  by  284,000  rupees  than  that  in- 
curred l.)V  tlie  Government.  This  differ- 
once  of  cluirgo,  accumulating  at  com- 
pound interest,  would  repay  the  Loan  at 
nuiturity.  and  it  did  seem  to  him  to  bo 
at  least  a very  doubtful  piece  of  finance. 
Ho  now  came  to  the  policy  of  con- 
trolling the  exchanges  involved  in  tho 
consideration  of  the  Loan  Bill.  There 
seemed  to  bo  a strong  opinion  among 
many  Alembers  of  tho  House  that  it 
would  be  a great  adA'antage  to  India  if 
exchange  and  silver  Avcrc  to  rise  greatly 
in  price.  Alany  iieoplo  outside  the  House 
of  Coinmons  seemed  to  think  that  India 
Avas  about  to  bo  ruined  by  clioap  sih'cr, 
and  that  seemed  to  him  to  be  such  an 
1 extraordinary  delusion  that  he  Avould 
I ask  permission  of  the  House  to  say  a 
word  or  two  upon  the  subject.  First  let 
him  say  a word  about  the  question  in 
gross,  and  tlien  consider  it  in  detail. 
India  had  in  bA’gono  rears  absorbed  vast 
quantities  of  silver,  and  had  giA^en  her 
products  in  excliange  for  that  metal. 
VoY  21)  years,  ending  in  1875,  she  had 
absorbed  some  32,000,000  oz.  a-year, 
and  had  given  £8,000,000  of  her  pro- 
ducts in  exchange  for  it.  AA^oiild  she 
liaA'e  been  poorer  if  she  had  obtained 
40,000,000  oz.  of  silver  annually  in  ex- 
change fur  her  £8,000,000  worth  of 
produce?  If  she  Avere  an  exporter  of 
silver,  slio  might  gain  by  its  advance  ; 
but  as  she  still  bought  more  than  she 
sold,  it  surely  could  not  be  a great  dis- 
adA'antago  to  her  that  tho  commoditA’’ 
she  bought  should  be  cheap.  But  let 
them  consider  the  question  in  detail. 
The  Afadrassee  rice-grower  who  uAved 
taxes  or  interest  sold  his  rice  to  enablo 
him  to  pay  those  taxes  or  that  interest, 
and  he  now  took  his  40  lbs.  of  rice,  ex- 
changed it  for  the  nq^eo,  and,  so  far  as 
the  rupee  AA'Ouhl  go,  ho  discharged  his 
debt.  ScreAV  up  tho  price  of  the  rupee 
by  10  per  cent,  give  it  a greater  pur- 
chasing poAver,  and  he  Avould  have  to 
take  44  lbs.  of  rice  to  exchange  for  tho 
rupee ; but  surely,  by  so  doing,  he  would 
not  be  richer.  Again,  the  cotton-growi  r 
in  Bombay  or  Bengal  now  scraped  to- 
gether 5 lbs.  of  t!io  Avorst  cotton  ho 
could  find  and  exchanged  it  for  tho 
rupee,  Avith  wliich  he  paid  his  indebted- 
ness as  far  us  ho  could;  but  would  hoLe 
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better  off  if  he  had  to  take  51  lbs.  of 
cotto  X to  do  that  work?  Let  them  apply 
tliis  principle  at  home,  and  see  how  it 
woul  1 work.  Tlie  Prime  Minister,  a 
little  while  ago,  made  a speech  attri- 
butii  g some  of  the  evils  of  the  farmers 
to  th  3 appreciation  of  gold;  he  described 
how  its  enhanced  purchasing  power 
com]  elled  the  farmer  to  give  more  of 
his  ] reduce  for  it,  and  so  impoverished 
liim  and  he  described  the  evil  vividly, 
as  w IS  his  wont.  But  if  a rise  in  the 
staiK  ard  of  value  in  England  was  bad 
for  i .s,  could  a fall  in  the  standard  of 
vain  ■ in  India  be  ruin  to  India?  That 
it  se:  iously  affected  the  Government  was 
visib  e to  anyone,  and  it  would  1»o  well 
to  c(  iisider  the  position  of  the  Indian 
Government  in  this  matter.  They  bad 
a du  'll  duty  to  jxerform — they  had  to 
gove  -n  India,  and  to  sell  silver.  In 
theii  functions  as  a Government  it  was 
theii  duty  to  render  the  rupee,  the 
medi  an  in  which  taxation  was  paid,  as 
easy  of  acquisition  by  the  people  as 
possi  ole.  As  sellers  of  silver  their  dut}^ 
was  o get  the  liighest  ju'ico  they  could 
for  i . Those  functions  were  hardly 
comj^atible,  and,  no  doubt,  were  har'd 
to  ulfil.  The  Government  raised 
500, ( 00,000  rupees  of  taxes  in  India, 
and  1 hey  had  to  sell  200,000,000  rupees 
of  tl  at  to  provide  liome  remittances. 
If  tl  e rupee  w^re  screwed  up  10  per 
cent,  the  Government,  as  silver  iner- 
chan  s,  saved  20,000,000  rupees ; but 
the  rt’holo  500,000,000  rupees  was 
liard  r by  10  per  cent  for  the  taxpayer 
to  ]ny  hold  of.  He  had  to  part  with 
more  of  his  substance  for  it,  and  the 
taxalion  of  India  would  bo  practically 
incro  tsed  by  50,000,000  rupees.  Was 
it  W(  rtli  while  for  tlio  Government  to 
tax  ndia  50,000,000  rupees  more  in 
ordei  to  save  20,000,000  rupees  on  ex- 
change? Then  tliere  was  the  opium 
sale ; the  price  of  opium  must  rise  as 
silvei  depreciated.  Indeed,  the  measure 
of  th ; depreciation  in  silver  should  be 
the  r se  in  opium,  and  if  tlie  opium  sales 
equa  led  the  silver  sales,  one  should 
balai  CG  the  other.  But  as  the  opium 
sales  wore  only  100,000,000  rupees,  and 
the  s Ivor  sales  were  double  that  amount, 
the  ' Tovernixient  could  only  gain  on 
opiui  i half  what  it  lost  on  silver ; but 
til  at  it  must  gain  in  proportion  to  its 
opiui  1 sales  was  certain,  if  silver  had 
reall^^  depreciated  equally  with  ex- 
chani;e.  Those  things  took  some  time 
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to  settle,  fur  commodities  did  not  quickly 
follow  exchange  fluctuations  ; but  in  the 
long  run  they  were  certain  to  do  so.  Now, 
if  the  Loan  Bill  was  not  intended  to  en- 
able the  Government  to  hold  back  silver 
when  the  market  price  seemed  to  them 
to  be  too  low,  the  Bill  had  no  meaning. 
The  only  excuse  fur  the  Loan  Bill  was 
the  difficulty  of  selling  exchange,  which 
was  really  selling  silver.  As  silver 
merchants,  tlie  Government  were  quite 
right  in  holding  their  silver,  provided 
they  thou^’ht  it  certain  to  rise.  But 
before  they  asked  the  House  to  endorse 
a loan  for  that  purpose  they  were  bound 
to  put  before  the  House  a careful  fore- 
cast, showing  the  whole  position  as 
clearly  as  possible.  They  should  tell 
them  what  silver  they  would  have  to  sell 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years ; they 
should  endeavour  to  estimate  what  silver 
would  come  Into  the  market  against 
them  ; and,  above  all,  they  should  make 
an  estimate  ol  what  India  would  be  able 
to  absorb  during  the  next  few  years,  for 
on  that  he  ventured  to  say  the  price  of 
silver  mainly  depended.  It  was  now 
three  years  since  that  question  was  pro- 
minently befoi’G  the  House,  and  he  would 
endeavour  veiy  shortly  to  put  one  or  two 
considerations  concerning  it  before  hon. 
Members.  MLen  the  Silver  Committee 
reported  in  187G,  they  found  tlireo 
primary  and  three  secondary  reasons  for 
the  fall  in  silver.  They  were — first,  the 
discovery  of  mines  of  exceeding  richness 
in  America;  second,  the  demonetization 
of  silver  by  Germany ; third,  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  Indian  demand ; fourtli, 
the  change  of  the  standard  of  value  in 
the  Scandina^^all  Kingdoms  from  silver 
to  gold ; fifth,  the  stoppage  of  the  free 
mintage  of  silver  by  France,  and  the 
limitation  of  tlie  coinage  by  the  countries 
of  the  Latin  Union ; and  sixth,  the  ex- 
pectant attitude  of  Holland,  she  having 
stopped  the  coinage  of  silver  and  adopted 
a gold  coinage.  In  considering  the  case 
now,  we  might  eliminate  from  the  list 
the  Scandinavian  cause,  because  its 
action  had  passed  by,  and  the  Hutch 
cause,  Holland  noAV  having  adopted  a 
gold  standard,  though  still  preserving 
silver  as  a legal  tender.  We  should 
have  four  causes  left,  the  American,  the 
German,  the  French,  and  the  Indian, 
which  he  proposed  shortly"  to  examine 
in  the  order  in  which  lie  had  named 
them.  The  American  cause,  which  was 
considered  v<  ry  important,  jiroved  to 
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liavG  been  exaggerated.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers wonhl  recollect  the  sensation  created 
wlieu  wo  heard  of  pyramids  of  silver 
awaiting  a market,  and  an  outpour  of 
£14,000.000  to  £20,000,000  was  feared. 
On  rof(.*ronce  to  No.  9 of  the  Consular 
Eeports  for  1878,  he  found  tlie  following, 
which  rather  disposed  of  that  exagge- 
rated view : — 

“ It  appears  from  the  minuttis  on  the  produc- 
tion of  silver  in  tlie  T'nited  Stiitostliat  it  is  very 
mucli  less  than  the  financial  world  holioved. 
Instead  of  producing  silver  to  the  amount  of 
.£20,000,000  a-year,  the  United  States  have  in 
six  years  only  jiroducod  £01, 120, 000,  or  an  an- 
nual produee  of  £0,200,000.” 

And  in  confirmation  he  would  quote  a 
statement  which  seemed  to  be  authentic, 
taken  from  77ie  Ecommid  of  the  26th 
April— 

“ That  investigations  mado  hy  the  American 
Ui)vc:rnment  concerning  the  product  of  the  pre- 
cious mi'tals  on  tlio  Pacific  coast  disclose  tlie 
fact  that  Iheostimates  made  hotli  hy  the  M''ells, 
Fargo  “ Kx[>rt\ss,”  and  by  tlie  I>irector  of  the 
United  States  Mint,  ax*e  excessive.” 

This  statement  also  showed  that  the 
product  had  risen  to  £7,636,000  in 
1876;  but  that  it  was  estimated  at  only 
£5,000,000  ill  1879.  He  might  also  state 
that  the  import  of  silver  into  this  country 
from  the  United  States  was  £1  9,300,000 
in  four  years  ending  1874,  and  only 
£9,000,060  in  the  four  years  ending 
1878.  He  asked  the  House  to  conclude 
that  the  American  cause  was  not,  and 
Ixad  not  been,  a factor  in  the  European 
depression  of  silver.  But  at  some  not 
very  distant  future  time,  when  America 
should  have  supplied  her  currency  re- 
quirements, the  American  production 
would  again  require  a market  in  Europe, 
and  should  the  Eastern  absorbing  power 
not  return,  tlie  price  miglit  be  seriously 
affected.  The  Gorman  demonetization 
appeared  to  be  almost  accomplished.  It 
had  been  estimated  that  in  1876,  out  of 
a total  amount  of  silvmr  supposed  to  be 
in  circulation  in  1871  of  £59,000,000, 
there  would  be  required  for  subsidiary 
coinage,  £21,500,000  ; already  sold, 
£6,000,000 ; remaining,  £31,500,000. 
And  from  what  he  could  learn  from  the 
first  bullion  brokers  in  the  City,  the  total 
now  sold  by  tlie  German  Government 
amounted  to  about  £32,000,000,  which 
was  confirmed  by  a statement  in  The 
Economid  of  the  24th  of  May,  taken 
from  a Iteport  to  the  German  Eeichstag, 
accounting  fur  £52,600,000,  by  saying 


that  £10,200,000  had  been  recoined,  and 
tlmt  £33,400,000  hail  been  melted  down 
and  sold.  It  appeaivd,  then,  that  there 
couhl  not  be  mucli  more  silver  to  come 
from  Germany.  The  amount  sold  liy 
Germany  was  certainly  large,  and  he 
had  been  unable  to  trace  the  destination 
of  this  largo  amount ; but,  had  India 
maintained  her  old  absorbing  power, 
this  £33,000,000  sold  during  the  six  or 
seven  vears  could  not  liave  materiallv 
allected  prices  unless  other  causes  had 
heou  at  work.  Perhaps  wo  might  con- 
sider tlie  German  cause  as  passing  away 
and  almost  spent.  The  Ereuch  cause — 
i tlio  stoppage  of  the  free  mintage  of  silver 
— could  not  ill  itself  he  considered  a cause 
; of  depression,  thougli  it  did  hocome  a 
Jtqn’Gssing  cause  when  any  surplus  silver 
was  on  the  market.  IIoii.  Members  were 
aware  that  for  the  wliole  of  tliis  centurv 
France  had  held  open  her  INIiut  for  tlio 
free  coinage  of  cither  gold  or  silver,  and 
that  anyone  who  took  to  that^lint  i cwt. 
of  gold,  or  lo^  cwt.  of  silver,  would  get 
the  same  amount  in  notes.  The  existence 
of  this  bi-metallic  monetary  oq^uilibriurn 
value  jiractically  regulated  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  throughout  tho 
commercial  world,  and  as  lung  as  it  existed 
it  mattered  little  to  merehauts  whether 
their  balance.s  came  to  hand  in  silver  or 
in  gold,  in  the  relative  proportion  of 
1-51  oz.  of  silver  for  one  of  gold.  They 
always  could  convert  the  one  into  tlie 
other  at  the  French  Mint.  That  tliat  was 
a great  convenience  to  gold  countries 
trading  with  silver  countries,  and  vice 
versa,  no  one  would  deny ; and,  however 
they  might  hold  to  one  metallic  standard, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  during  the  time 
that  this  hi-metallic  value  was  open 
exchanges  between  silver  countries  and 
gold  countries  were  wonderfully  steady. 
But  immediately  this  value  was  closed, 
any  little  surplus  silver  ran  about  look- 
ing for  some  place  to  hide  in,  and  if  a 
buyer  did  not  appear  at  tho  moment,  tliu 
price  fell.  He  might  state  that  at  tho 
beginning  of  tliis  century  the  production 
of  silver  was  161  oz.  to  a production  of 
1 oz.  of  gold,  aud  tliat  in  18.52  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  was  only  4 oz.  to  1 oz. 
of  gold;  yet  the  variation  in  the  rela- 
tive prices  of  these  metals  was  not  more 
than  per  cent  during  70  years,  whilst 
since  the  closing  of  this  bi-metallie 
value  the  fluctuations  in  ten  days  ex- 
ceeded the  previous  fluctuations  in  70 
years.  So,  if  India  had  maintained 
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her  i bsorbing  power,  that  cause  would  \ 
not  1 ave  depressed  silver.  This  cause 
wou!  J seem  to  be  rather  a removal  of  tho 
regu  atiiig  power  tliau  a cause  of  de- 
pres  ion  in  itself,  and  would  leave  the 
1‘utu  e of  silver  in  Europe  to  be  settled 
by  tl  e demand  at  the  moment.  lie  next 
cam*  to  the  fourth  cause,  the  stoppage 
of  ] lulia’s  absorbing  power.  During 
the  last  39  years  she  had  absorbe*! 

, 000, OOOof bullion, mostlysilver.  In 
20  y<  ars  ending  in  187o  she  had  absorbed 
£80,392,000  gold  and  £102,602,000 
silve.',  or  together,  £249,294,000.  In 
thos'!  yeai's  she  had  taken  all  the  silver 
the  world  produced,  and  would  have 
take  1 more  if  it  had  been  obtainable, 
and  ho  remainder  of  her  balances  had 
to  hi  settled  in  gold.  But  since  1869 
tlier*  ■ liad  been  a great  diminution  in 
her  i absorbing  power.  Thus  the  amount 
of  s )ecio  absorbed  in  the  two  j^ears 
eudi  ig  1857  was  £23,846,000;  in  the 
four  years  eliding  1861,  £52,149,000; 
in  he  next  four  years  to  1865, 
£75, 280,000;  from  "1865  to  1869, 
£59,160,000;  from  that  year  to  1873, 
£29,  )4S,000;  and  from  the  last  period 
to  the  year  1877,  £20,910,000.  In  the 
first  14  years  of  this  period  of  22  years 
Indi  L absorbed  £210,000,000  specie, 
or  a the  rate  of  £15,000,000  a-year; 
but  :hat  in  tho  last  8 years— including 
1877  — she  had  only  absorbed  £6,300,000 
a-year.  They  should  try  to  find  out  wliy 
Indi  L could  not  absorb  in  tho  way  she 
did  i few  3"ears  ago,  and  it  was  only 
whei.  hon.  Members  came  to  look  into 
the  dnance  accounts  that  they  would 
find  the  reason  clearly  written.  They 
wouid  find  there  that  tho  Home  charges 
were  going  on  increasing  j’ear  b\'  year. 
In  ' 868,  it  required  ouH  84,9"70,000 
rupe  ‘S  to  satisfy  the  Englisli  or  Home 
inde  itedness  ; but,  in  1879,  it  re- 
e|uiri  d 189,000,000  rupees.  This  was 
a n uustrous  increase.  It  Avas  pev- 
fectl  ' impossible  that  India  could 
Stan* . it  and  keep  above  water,  and  it 
was  necessary  the  countiy  should  look 
into  this  matter  as  soon  as  possible. 
Whi  t was  the  cause  of  it  ? That  seemed 
to  be  the  difficult}*.  India  sent  us  a 
very  large  quantity  of  suiqdus  products. 
She  seat  us  nearly  £20,000,000  a-year 
mor*  than  we  send  her  in  merchandize. 
Wlu  ro  India  would  take,  had  she  her 
own  way,  her  returns  in  silver,  salt,  and 
shirt  ngs,  we  forced  her  to  take  all  kinds 
of  th  ngs  that  she  did  not  want.  We  made 


! her  take  ox])cnsivo  soldiers,  and  still 
more  expensive  civilians ; and  wo  made 
her  pay  for  ubsentoo  soldiers — lor  sol- 
diers who  never  AVciit  near  her.  He  was 
not  blaming  any  ■[ (articular  Government. 
He  had  shown  tliat  in  1868  the  Home 
payments  amounted  to  a sum  equal  to 
432  per  cent  of  tlie  land  revenue,  ami 
that  in  1879  they  required  a sum  equal 
to  the  whole  net  land  revenue.  This 
showed  an  increase  of  annual  charge 
upon  India  of  104,000,000  rupees  in  11 
vears.  The  ( vidcnccM)f  Indian  officials 
showed  how  some  *>f  this  increased 
charge  arose.  Men  of  groat  distinction 
were  examim  d before  tlio  Iiidia  Finance 
Committee  ii;  1873,  and  they  gave  very 
telling  evidence.  In  reply  to  a question, 
General  Pears  said — 

Kverv  roiciifif'nt  in  h:is  its  colonel, 

usually  a j^cnci-  il  ofliccr,  not  an  t tl’i'ctivo  ofliri'r 
with  thf  re.ixinieat,  hut  at  lionn'.  pay  that, 

as  hi*  belongs  to.  and  is  a mcinhcr  of,  a rca'inicnt 
serving  in  Iiidi«a.” 

So  tliat  colon*  Is  did  not  api»oar  to  be  witli 
their  regiments  in  India,  but  in  London, 
tlunigli  India  liad  to  pay  for  tlicir  ser- 
vices. Then,  as  to  the  cost  of  recruits, 
General  Pear'i  said  that  under  tho  Coui- 
])any  it  was  £-l2  per  liea*l,  whereas  now 
it  was  £82  per  liead.  The  lion.  Member 

for  Hacknev  askt^d  tlio  same  witness 

«/ 

tlie  following  question  : — 

“ According  to  tlu^  iigiu’cs  you  have  just 
given,  ono-fuurth  of  all  lh<*  (jdlctT.s  hfionging 
to  the  Indian  A’-rny,  for  wlmni  India  is  paying, 
arc  in  England  I"  ” Thi'i  ix-\Ay  was — ‘‘Yes,  I 
think  that  won  d not  he  very  far  from  the 
mark.” 

Oil  the  same  ^^uhject.  Sir  Jolm  Strachev, 
an  Indian  official  avIiosg  opinions  avcto 
entitled  to  great  weight,  liud  ended  a 
strong  prot*'St  against  the  existing 
sy.stem,  by  urging  that  it  Avas  the  duty 
of  tlie  Go\mrnmeiit  of  India,  by  econo- 
mizing, to  provide  for  the  charges  that 
became  due  on  account  of  ^Eilitary  Ser- 
vices in  the  countiw.  He  had  nnnle 
various  sugu(\stioiis  to  the  House  in 
regard  to  Indian  finance,  and  ho  Avas 
most  anxious  tliat  hon.  jMembers  Avouhl 
consider  various  points  which  arose  out 
of  what  he  laid  ventured  to  urge.  For 
instance,  ho  would  suggest  tlio  im- 
]iortance  of  considering  Avhother  tho 
Public  AVorks  in  India  sliould  bo  carried 
out,  unless  ihe  Estublisliment  charges 
could  l»e  brouglit  into  proportion  Avith 
tho  value  of  the  work  done  ; and  also 
Avhether  it  avus  mlvisable  to  borrow 
I money  in  India  at  a higher  rate  than  it 
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could  be  obtained  in  this  country,  unless 
it  could  be  proved  that  India  Avould 
derive  advantage  from  that  mode  of 
dealing  Avith  tho  finances  of  the^  De- 
pendency. On  all  the  grounds  he  had 
stated,  ho  asked  the  House  to  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  future 
course  of  silver,  and,  therefore,  of  ex- 
change, would  depend  upon  the  absorb- 
ing  power  for  silver  wliieh  India  pos- 
sessed ; and  it  seemed  to  him  that  that 
poAver  depended  upon  her  being  rich  or 
poor.  iShe  was  rich  if  she  had  good 
liarvosts,  economical  administration,  foAV 
absentee  allowances  ; and  poor  if  slio 
had  bad  harvests,  extravagant  govern- 
ment, and  monstrous  uhseiiteo  allow- 
ances. Tho  harvests  Avoi’e  not  under 
our  control;  but  avo  might  hope  that 
the  usual  rule  of  nature  Avould  lie 
followed,  and  tliat  years  of  famine 
would  bo  followed  by  years  of  plenty. 
Might  they  also  hope  that  extravagant 
government  Avould  be  followed  by  econo- 
mic rule ; that  monstrous  iibsentee  al- 
lowances would  be  cut  doAvn  ; and  that, 
by  a policy  of  peace  abroad  and  retrench- 
ment at  home,  the  Homo  Governmout 
would  do  their  utmost  to  put  the  people 
of  this  country  in  a position  to  absorb 
more  of  India’s  produce  than  in  days 
gone  by.  If  they  could  hope  for  this, 
they  might  expect  a brigliter  future  for 
India  ; but  if  tliey  could  not,  the  blackest 
page  in  the  history  of  England’s  Colo- 
nial Empire,  as  far  as  its  finance  Avas 
concerned,  Avas  written. 

Mr.  J.  G.  HUBBAED  thought  the 
House  ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  hoii. 
Member  for  Bolton  for  the  exceedingly 
interesting  and  useful  speech  in  which 
he  had  dealt  A\*ith  the  industrial  progress 
and  financial  state  of  India.  Eeturns 
showed  that  both  the  Eevenue  and  the 
exports  from  India  during  tlie  last  14 
years  had  increased  to  a very  large  ex- 
tent. Looking  at  that  fact,  he  thought 
they  must  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat 
the  financial  and  industrial  condition  of 
India  was  not  such  as  need  cause  the 
serious  alarm  Avhich  liad  been  raised. 
That  difficulties  had  arisen  and  called 
for  remedy  Avas  beyond  doubt ; but  the 
cj^uestion  was  to  Iioav  tho  reme*iial  mea- 
sures could  best  be  framed.  The  main 
cause  of  the  immediate  difficulty  arose 
from  the  exchange  difference  in  the 
value  of  the  rupee.  In  India  Ave  found 
not  a gold,  hut  a silver  currency,  and 
that  currency,  being  the  legal  tender 


and  tlio  standard  of  value  must  be 
dealt  Avith  precisely  as  the  sovereign 
Avas  dealt  with  here.  One  of  the  plans 
suggested  by  Avhicli  to  improve  the 
existing  state  of  things  Avas  that  of  a 
double  standard,  more  properly  called 
an  alternative  standard,  for  the  one 
standard  must  be  ahvavs  in  advance  of 
tile  Other  in  value;  and  while  payments 
would  be  made  in  the  less  ]U'e*.*ious 
metal,  the  more  precious  inctai  would 
be  exported.  The  other  remedy,  avIucIl 
was  a A*ery  ingenious  device,  was  called 
the  bi-metallic  system,  and  bi-metal!i>m 
had  been  pi’cachcd  as  a doctrine  by  a 
variety  of  distinguislied  men.  It  bad 
been  remarked  that  this  scheme'  Avas  en- 
tirely free  from  the  incuiivenience  at- 
taching  to  a double  standard;  because, 
Avlicreas  this  inconveiiienco  coiisi>ted 
in  tho  fact  that  one  or  other  of  tlie 
two  standards  Avas  alwavs  varying  in 
value,  under  a bi-metallic  system,  the 
standards  must  ahvaA's  remain  of  the 
same  relative  value.  Tlie  bi-metallic 
system,  hoAvever,  involved  the  necessity  of 
all  countries — at  all  events,  those  Avithin 
tho  circle  of  civilization — eoiubiniiig  tu 
detormino  that  gold  and  silver  should, 
relatively  to  each  other,  lia\’e  a certain 
defined  proportionate  value.  If  avo  bail 
such  a system  in  this  couutry,  any 
amouiir  of  silver,  or  anv  amount  of 
gold,  might  always  be  introduced  and 
lodged  to  the  credit  of  the  importer  at 
precisely  the  rate  fixed  by  this  cosmo- 
politau  convention.  But  it  Avould 
never  be  possible  to  obtain  from  tho 
nations  of  tho  Avorld  the  co?ise}hms  re- 
quired before  a bi-metallii;  system  could 
be  established.  If  its  establishment 
were  possible,  however,  what  Avould  bo 
the  result  in  England  ? \A^hy,  sup- 
posing a Mexican  Aver*3  to  discover  an 
exceedingly  rich  mine,  and  he  able  to 
produce  an  enormous  amount  of  silver 
at  U’.  an  ounce,  he  Avould  have  a right 
to  send  it  to  this  country  and  liave  it 
carried  to  his  account  at  tho  contra' -t 
price,  which  might  b*'  os.  per  ounce. 
The  L-onsequence  would  be  that  tho 
combined  curreuev  of  gold  and  silver 
Av’ould  be  so  much  enlarged  that  tho 
whole  of  it  Avoukl  deteriorate  in  \*alm', 
and  that  this  country  Avould  be  seriou>ly 
injured  through  the  diminished  value  of 
the  medium  iu  which  foreigners  Avoukl 
discharge  their  debts  to  her,  uoav  payable 
in  gold.  Neither  the  alteniative  standard 
system,  nor  the  bi-iuctallie  system  could 
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Le  8 dopted  in  this  country  if  we  possessed  1 
any  reasonable  regard  for  our  own  in-  I 
tenets.  Tlie  right  lion.  Gentleman  the 
^[ei  iber  for  tlie  University  of  London 
(Mi.L  owe)  had  presented  a scheme  of  his 
owi  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tioi  of  the  House,  as  it  was  of  a nature 
to  (hallenge  criticism.  The  right  hou. 
Gei  tlemansaid  that  the  rupee  possessed 
a n uch  higher  value  in  India  than  in 
Ein  ope  ; and  that,  though  rupees  wert‘ 
min  h depreciated  here,  in  India  they 
maintained  very  much  their  old  value, 
so  t lat  the  same  coin  had  two  very  dif- 
fen  nt  values.  With  regard  to  these 
pro  lositious,  he  was  constrained  to  de- 
mu  to  the  statement  tliat  the  rupee 
pos  -essed  a much  higher  value  in  India 
tha  1 in  England.  Gold  and  silver  could 
not  be  in  one  country  at  a higher  value 
tha  i in  another,  except  to  the  slight  ex- 
ten  of  the  cost  of  convevance.  With 
reg  ird  to  the  special  scheme  presented 
by  :he  right  lion.  Gentleman,  he  q^uite 
fail  id  to  understand  how  a currency  as 
goo  I as  gold,  in  which  gold  was  to  have 
no  lart,  could  be  devised.  The  rig]  It 
hon . Gentleman  wanted  to  do  without 
gol  1.  This  was  a scheme  which  could 
not  be  realized,  and  its  announcement 
mi^  lit  have  a mischievous  tendency,  as 
it  1 light  lead  people  to  suppose  that 
leg  slation  could  etiect  marvels  in  con- 
nec  ion  with  the  (question  of  currency. 
Th<  House,  he  contended,  ought  imt 
to  mcourage  a resort  to  any  empirical 
ren  edies.  If  ho  were  to  be  asked 
what  should  he  done  in  the  present 
stale  of  afiairs,  he  should  frankly  an- 
swer that  he  did  not  know  what  could 
be  done  to  remedy  the  irremediable. 
Th(  y could  no  more  reverse  the  past 
tha  1 thev  could  foretell  the  state  of 
thii  gs  ■tt  hich  would  prevail  12  months 
her  ce.  The  difficulty  in  which  we  now 
sto(  d was  the  result  of  circumstances 
wh:ch  no  legislation  could  liavti  re- 
me<  ied.  The  pressure  of  the  German 
silv  ?r  constantly  hung  over  the  market, 
and  aflected  its  value ; hut  that  had  a 
tendency  to  pass  away  at  present.  Tlie 
diff  culty  was  for  this  country  to  receive 
its  mdian  revenues  in  silver  and  apply 
the  n to  the  discharge  of  debts  in  gold 
at  1 ome  ; and  he  had  come  to  the  cou- 
cluGon,  without  being  able  to  suggest 
anv  remedy  himself,  that  we  ought  not 
to  £ttempt  to  remove  this  supposed  dif- 
ficu  ty  by  tampering  with  the  currency  of  | 
Ind  .a,  for  successive  changes  did  more  to  I 


1 add  to  the  evil  than  mitigate  it.  Wo  should 
I enter  into  no  speculative  engagements 
which  would  prevent  a distinct  and  clear 
statement  of  Indian  accounts,  which  was 
really  what  wo  oiiglit  to  look  to.  Let 
them,  therefore,  adopt  the  present  rate 
of  exchange  as  regulating  the  linancial 
affairs  of  India,  halaiice  their  accounts, 
so  to  say,  on  that  basis,  and  then  start 
afresh.  The  Loan  of  £5,000,000  to  India 
would  enable  them  to  tide  over  a certain 
time;  hut  ho  altogether  objected  to  any 
portion  of  that  loan  being  made  without 
interest.  The  idea  of  a loan  without  in- 
terest was  abliorrent  to  sound  finance, 
for  a loan  v ithoiit  interest  was  a gift. 
If  India  was  in  such  a state  of  penury 
that  she  could  not  pay  interest,  then 
they  ought  to  give  and  not  to  lend  her 
the  money.  If,  on  the  otlier  hand,  thi^y 
looked  forward,  as  ho  bedieved  they 
might,  to  a ])rosperous  future  for  India, 
thev  ought  not  to  insult  her  bv  such  an 
oiler  as  that  which  had  been  suggested. 

Mn.  GLADSTONE  : Sir,  I have 
listened  witli  all  duo  attention  to  this 
debate,  tliough  it  has  extended  over  a 
considerable  time  ; and  I feel,  thougli 
India  has  on  this  occasion  established 
lier  title  to  much  more  attention  than 
lior  alFairs  Imve  usually  received  from 
us,  yet  no  extravagant  claims  have  been 
made  on  her  heliaif ; on  the  contrary,  I 
think  that  we  are  still  rather  on  the 
threshold  an  l the  surface  of  great  ques- 
tions connected  ivith  tlie  interests  of 
India  and  hei*  relations  with  this  country 
which  arc  now  forced  on  our  noticf'. 
Indeed,  eve  ryone  ivlio  considers  tlio 
greatness  of  the  Indian  problem  must 
at  first  sigln  lie  astonished  to  perceive 
how  very  small  is  the  share  of  interest 
the  Indian  questions  appear  to  excite  in 
this  House.  In  my  opinion,  tlie  ex2')hi- 
iiation  is  nut  very  far  to  seek.  It  is  not 
that  anyone  in  this  House  dcqireeiates 
tlie  vast  inqiorliuice  of  those  questituis; 
it  is,  if  I am  right,  timt  tliis  Assemblj’, 
which  is,  I believe,  the  most  active  of 
all  deli berat^a)  Assemblies  in  the  world, 
and  wliicli  tiuiisacts  by  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  business,  is  also  a most  over- 
weighted Assembly,  and  one,  conse- 
quently, most  in  the  condition  of  being 
obliged  to  j-ass  by  a great  number  of 
the  im2)ortant  subjects  that  lie  within  its 
jurisdiction,  not  being  pliysieally  or 
morally  able  to  give  them  anything  like 
I tlie  attention  they  deserve  and  require. 
The  conse(|uenco  is  that  we  approach 
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t!io  discussion  of  Indian  affairs  now. 
jierhaps,  for  the  first  time,  under  cireum- 
• -*  stances  that  are  new— new  in  thi.s  re- 

spect, that  they  are  now  felt  to  have, 
what  they  were  formerly  only  known  in 
the  abstract  to  have,  an  imperative  claim 
xijion  the  attention  of  this  House.  The 
debate  of  to-night  has  taken  a course 
which  I have  observed  with  groat  satis- 
faction as  far  as  the  leading  [irojiositious 
advanced  by  the  speakers  are  concerned; 
hut  it  has  been  restricted  almost  entirely 
to  the  monetary  as2)ects  of  this  riuestion, 
of  which  I shall  say  hardly  anything. 
I cannot,  however,  apjn’oach  the  dis- 
cussion without  considering  the  favour- 
^ able  2)Osition  in  which  we  are  now  called 

on  to  deal  with  the  sulqoct  of  Indian 
finance,  not  as  a mere  Registration  Court, 
which  is,  for  tlie  most  part,  what  we 
liave  been  for  the  transactions  of  the 
Indian  Department  at  Home  and  the 
Indian  Government  abroad,  but  as  a Par- 
liament which  feels  that  very  grave 
problems  present  tlieniselves  to  us,  and 
call  ujion  us  for  solution  in  tones  whieli 
are  already  loud,  and  which  threaten  to 
become  imperative.  I cannot  help  being 
imjirossed  with  the  belief  that  we  now 
stand  at  a 2^oint  whereat,  unle.ss  we  are 
alive  to  the  full  gravity  and  urgency  of 
, the  situation,  the  course  of  events,  and 

that  not  a voi'y  jirolongod  course,  may 
bring  us  into  a 2><'>sitiou  in  which  we 
shall  have  but  one  question  to  face — - 
namely,  the  question  of  assuming  re- 
sponsibility for  Indian  Ex^ienditiire,  in 
addition  to  our  own  engagements,  as  a 
charge  upon  the  IJritish  Treasury.  That 
is  a contingency  which  ^iresents  to  us 
such  gigantic  difficulties  and  dangers 
tliat  I tliink,  of  the  two,  it  is  hotter 
rather  to  run  tlie  risk  of  exaggerating 
than  in  any  way  to  extenuate  the  weiglit 
and  importance  of  tlie  question  imme- 
diately before  us.  If  wo  wish  effectuallv 
to  exclude  the  arrival  of  tbat — I will 
call  it  tremendous — contingency,  I he- 
lievG  we  cun  only  do  it  by  opening  our 
eyes  to  the  full  difficulties  of  Indian 
finance  as  they  now  exist,  and  by  de- 
termining to  be  content  'with  nothing 
hut  adequate  and  effectual  remedies. 
It  wasAvith  great  satisfaction  that  I heard 
in  the  speech  of  my  hon.  Friend  tlie 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  that 

V 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  were  deter- 
mined to  make  a serious  effort  to  effect 
retrenchment  in  Indian  Exiienditure. 
That,  of  itself,  is  a great  step  in  the 


right  direction,  and  I will  not  stop  to 
discuss  whether  the  commuuicatiou  of 
that  determination  was  not  made  at  a 
coui2)aratively  late  period.  That  it  was 
made  at  all  must  be  a cause  of  umeli 
satisfaction  to  us.  Rut  what  remains  to 
be  considered,  and  what  we  have  not  yet 
fully  ascertained,  is  ivlietlier  the  vie.;- 
taken  by  the  Government  of  tlio  range 
necessary  for  tlieir  economic  measures  is 
a range  which  Avill  be  entirely  adequate 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  ease.  On 
looking  at  tlie  figures  2>rosented  to  us — 
the  £250,000  ex^Aected  to  he  saved  in 
the  Civil  Service,  the  £650,000  in  another 
imjiortant  Dejiartment,  and  the  rather 
vague  items  of  saving  in  Army  exjien- 
diture — I cannot  sav  that  mv  mind  is 

V V 

wholly  relieved  from  aiijirohension.  I 
liave  a double  a^iprehension  : first,  that 
the  measures  taken  may  be  coinjiara- 
tively  narrow  ; next,  that  in  point  of 
time  they  may  lag  behind  tlie  necessi- 
ties of  the  case — necessities  ivliich  are 
constantly  and  rapidly  aecuinnlating. 
I am  sorry  to  think  that  tlie  general 
state  of  India  does  not  ajipoar,  at  the 
[tresent  time,  to  give  a bright  and  en- 
couraging hue  to  our  discussions, 
fiil  imjiressions  liave  been  received  in 
this  country  that  the  economic  and  ma- 
terial condition  (ff  the  iieo^ile  of  India  i< 
not  what  we  should  desire.  No  doubt, 
exaggerated  statements  have  obtained 
currency,  and  salutary  corrections  liave 
been  ajiplied  ; but  I ofeen  think  wo  are 
too  a])t  to  fall  hack  on  tlie  abstract  and 
tlieoretieal  s2)lendour  of  the  jjussessiuu 
of  the  Indian  Enqnre,  and  we  do  not 
sutficiently  recollect  tliat  the  administra- 
tion of  that  Eoqjiro,  in  the  final  judg- 
ment of  history,  will  bring  no  advan- 
tage  or  glory  to  us,  exee2)t  iu  the  exact 
and  jirecise  j^i’ffi^ttrtiou  tliat  that  ad- 
ministration confers  benefit  iqion  tliat 
Empire,  and  renders  India  in’osjieruus 
and  hap2)y.  Thti  facts  before  us  in 
general  do  not  show — I do  not  .<2>eak  of 
Avhat  has  been  dune  by  the  iiarticuhir 
policy  of  one  Government  or  another — 
l)ut  I do  not  think  that  many  in  this 
House  will  cheer  themselves  with  thti 
belief  that  tlio  material  condition  of 
India  is  advancing  at  a rate  whicli  they 
would  desire,  or,  indeed,  at  a rate — con- 
sidering the  groat  efforts  made  to  im- 
2U-OVO  its  social  ami  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative condition— which  most  reii- 
souable  men  would  ex2»ect.  There  are 
signs  of  deep-seated  mischiefs,  tlu^  root 
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•liich  Avo  soom  not  altoj^etlier  to  have 
heJ.  ?^^y  lion.  Frion«I  the  ]\roinher 
tlie  LIgin  Ihirglis  , ^[r.  Grant  Duff') 
rred  to  disturljiuices  in  a particular 
ion  of  Bombay  Avitli  an  approhen- 
Avhicli  I noticed,  e.speeially  as 
ing  from  him,  because  I do"  not 
k ho  is  at  all  given  to  exaggerated 
rs  upon  any  portion  of  our  Indian 
cy  or  administration.  There  are 
-S  of  uneasiness,  and  even  of  violent 
asiuess,  in  tlie  body  politic  of  that 
ion  of  India,  Avhicli  luiglit  rapidly 
*ad,  and  which  are  disagreeable  in- 
tions  of  the  general  condition.  -Vnd 
brings  me  to  refer  to  certain  mea- 
cs  wliidi  have  been  passed  of  late 
■*s  for  India,  and  wliich,  I aTu  afraid, 
Q not  only  of  questionable  policy  in 
Qselves,  but  have  been  productive  of 
.orable  defects.  There  Avas,  as  v*o  all 
ember,  groat  diiferenco  opinion 
ressed  in  this  House  aa’Iigu  the  (iueen 
iiiA’csted  with  the  title  of  Empress 
iidia.  I am  not  about  to  express 
adverse  opinions  upon  that  measure; 
tlioro  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  as- 
ptiou  bv  Her  3Iajesty  of  rliat  title 
ut  an  iucTcaso  in  our  responsil)llity 
irds  India.  It  Avas  a promise  of 
.t  tilings  to  India — a promise  of 
er  privileges  and  material  advanec- 
t.  Ibit  Avhat  lias  been  the  course  of 
an  alialrs  since  the  assumption  of 
title,  and  Avliat  is  that  assumption 
y to  cany  Avith  it  on  tlio  minds  of 
people  of  India  ? Wliy,  the  period 
has  since  elapsed  has  boon  one  of 
.liar  diilicultj'  and  augmentation  of 
s;  and  as  regards  the  people,  the 
U’limont  have  passed  an  Arms  Act, 
■h  places  tlie  possession  of  arms 
•r  liard  restrictions,  and  Avhicli,  un- 
edentcdly,  I believe,  in  tlie  legisla- 
of  India,  has  much  more  the  cliarac- 
)f  retrogressive  than  of  advancing 
lation.  Above  all,  tliere  has  been 
>assing  of  that  unfortunate  measure 
ho  curbing  of  the  Vernacular  Press, 
i.  period  of  financial  diifieulty  like 
>reseiit,  wliat  could  have  been  more 
•rtant  to  us  than  to  know  Avhat  the 
le  ot  India  thouglit,  not  meroH'  in 
wisdom,  but  even  in  their  occasional 
ration  r But  this  is  the  period  Ave 
chosen  to  limit  the  expression  of 
re  sentiment,  by  placing  the  whole 
actilar  Press  at  the  mercy  of  the 
nnuent.  I confess  I thouglit  it  a 
objectionable  measure  at  the  time; 


> but  I li(q)ed  tluit  tlio  Governmout  would 
' allow  it  to  remain  a dead  letter,  like  tliat 
) of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  and 

merely  to  bo  held  up  fn  terrorem.  But 

■ I have  heard  Avitli  the  greatest  regret 

> that  a journal  standing  nearly  at  the 
: head  of  the  Native  ih’oss  has  been 
' jdacod  under  warning — that  is  to  say, 

L placed  in  a condition  so  precarious  and 
! dependent  that  it  can  no  longer  be  pub- 
: lished- — and  that  on  account,  not  of  an 
: editorial  article,  but  merely  of  a foolish 

and  imprudoiit  letter  from  a correspon- 
dent. reeling,  witli  tlie  Duke  of  Buck- 
. ingham,  liow  important  it  is  to  us  to 

■ know  the  prevailing  currents  of  Native 
! opinion,  I deeply  lament  tliis  rigorous 

treatment  of  the  Native  Press ; and  I 
trust  this  Itouse  will  not  contentedly 
sutfer  tliat  a policy  should  bo  pursued  iu 
India  of  a nature  to  estrange  tlie  people 
from  our  rule.  These  are  the  conditions 
under  which  I approacli  the  IleAmuno  of 
^ India.  As  regards  that  Eevenue  I think 
I the  discussion  this  evening,  and  especially 
the  very  aide  speecli  of  the  lion.  Hember 
for  Bolton  J.  K.  Cross),  which  has 
ailnrded  most  valnublo  information  to 
the  House,  has  sliown  that  we  ought  to 
’ beware  of  attempting  to  meet  difiieulties 
wliicli  may  l>u  temporary,  and  Avliicii,  at 
any  rate,  arise  under  the  operation  of 
natural  laws,  by  empirical  remedies,  and 
that  Ave  ought  to  preserve  tlioso  general 
principles  in  relation  to  currency  Avhich 
experience  has  sliowu  to  bo  sound.  TJio 
hou.  Member  for  Bolton  lias  raised  tlie 
‘ very  important  question  Avhether  avg 
have  not  gri  atly  exaggerated  tlio  mag- 
nitudo  of  our  loss  by  the  Indian  ex- 
changes. T!ie  Government  themsoHes 
luiA'e  greatly  reduced  tlie  figures  in 
wliich  the  lossAvasostensiblyrepreseiited. 
Instead  of  £;b000,000  or  iA,000,0()(), 
they  place  tlie  loss  at  a sum  not  greatly 
exceeding  .£2,000,000.  [Mr.  E.  Stan- 
hope: £2,750,000.]  I beg  pardon;  I 
thought  it  A'*as  less.  But  what  I widi 
to  call  attention  to  is  t!ie  offset  whicli 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton  shoAA^cd 
us  wo  gained  from  opium— an  ofl'set 
mnounting  i>robably  to  £1,500,000.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton  on  this 
point  should  ha\'o  tlieir  full  weight  with 
the  House.  It  is  not  for  mo  to  say 
Avhether  tliey  can  lie  impugned.  If  not, 
they^  wjll  tend  to  impress  us  with  the 
conviction  that,  lioweA'er  inconvenient 
j and  disugieeable,  however  costly  even 


and  injurious,  within  cortaln  limits,  to 
the  Government  of  England  the  present 
depression  iu  the  value  of  silver  might 
be,  it  is  not  one  of  the  main  subjects 
AA'ith  Avhicli  Avo  have  to  deal.  It  is  an 
evil  probably  of  a transitory  character — ■ 
one  Avhich  the  natural  laAV  of  supply  and 
demand  will  iu  due  time  remedy.  Tliore 
are  other  matters  more  deserving  of  at- 
tention. The  hon.  i\Ieinber  for  Bolton 
lias  referred  to  the  revenue  from  opium 
from  au  im[>ortant  point  of  view — 
namely,  its  relation  to  the  value  of 
silver,  and  I Avisli  to  consider  it  from 
another  point  quite  different.  Nearly 
all  that  is  said  upon  this  subject  ap- 
pears to  bo  based  upon  tlie  assumption 
that  Indian  lieveuuo  is  in  the  main 
like  British  lieveuuo.  tlnit  it  is  much 
within  our  control,  and  tliat  avo  can 
equally  assure  its  contiuuauco  and 
reckon  upon  its  solidity.  But  Ave  liaA'e 
no  right  to  reckon  upon  the  opium 
revenue  as  if  it  were  a domestic  revenue. 
l»ecause  it  is  so  lavgelj^  dependent  on 
the  policy  and  legislation  of  a foreign 
countrv.  It  is  all  AX-ry  Avell  to  sav 
there  is  something  in  the  quality  of 
Indian  opium  Avhich  Avill  iusuro  tlie 
demand  for  it ; hut  avo  ought  not,  as 
prudent  men,  to  found  our  hopes  of  a 
revenue  on  such  an  opinion,  Avhich 
may  at  any  time  bo  falsified  by  im- 
proved metliods  of  cultivation  or  treat- 
ment in  China.  The  revenue  from 
opium  is  not  to  Ijo  counted  upon  like 
the  revenue  from  land,  or  like  that 
from  salt,  which,  be  it  oT>jectiouable 
or  not,  is  under  our  control.  The 
opium  revenue  Ave  may  accept  witli 
more  or  less  compunction  and  regret, 
as  ministering  to  our  present  neces- 
sity ; but  Ave  have  no  riglit  to  reckon 
upon  its  full  continuance.  This  is  one 
consideration  that  ought  not  to  bo  over- 
looked ; another  is  the  loss  by  exchange, 
though  it  may  not  be  so  large  as  it  is 
sometimes  assumeil  to  be  ; and  unotJxer 
is  the  recurrence  of  Famines  caxtv  few 
years— a matter  not  yet  divested  of 
formidalde  features.  I cannot  omit  re- 
ferring to  another  sulqect,  on  the  merits 
of  which  we  avo  at  issue  Avitli  the  Go- 
vernment— the  unhappy  Afghan  Wav. 
Having  regard  to  the  extent  of  tlie 
operations,  the  number  oi  troops  in  the 
field,  the  time  they  ha\x  been  beyond 
the  Indian  Frontier,  the  altitudes  at 
Aviiich  they  have  been  encamped,  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  means  of 
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transport,  if  the  cost  bo  defrayed  by  tlie 
£070,000  charged  on  tlie  financial  year 
just  expired,  and  the  £2,000,000  to  be 
put  oil  the  Indian  Estimates,  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  Avar  Avill  have  been  truly 
Avonderful.  The  Abyssinian  AVar,  wliicli 
Avas  a military  operation  extending  ov.  r 
only  a few  Aveeks,  cost  some  £n,000,00c‘, 
and  far  exceeded  all  the  estimates,  I 
do  not  feel  assured -tliat  the  costs  of  the 
Afghan  AVar  will  not  be  greater,  c;>u- 
sidering  what  the  cost  of  tlie  former 
Afghan  AA^ar  was  iimlor  the  administra- 
tion of  tlie  East  India  Compaii}*,  wliich 
was  certainly  not  less  economical  than 
that  of  the  present  Indian  Government. 
I must,  iu  passing,  express  deep  regret 
at  the  charge  of  tliis  expense  on  the 
Indian  Eevenue.  It  is  impossible  to 
answer  the  arguments  contained  iu  the 
Petitions  from  India  presented  by  my- 
self and  others.  I am  afraid  a deep 
sense  of  Avrong  and  resentment  will  be 
generated  in  India  by  a course  so  little 
worthy  of  the  greatness  and  magnani- 
mity of  this  country  as  calling  upon  the 
impoverished  people  of  India  to  bear 
iiearh’’ tlie  entire  charge.  I do  not  sa\" 
t!ie  whole  cliarge,  because  a loan  Aviih- 
out  interest  is  simply  a mode  of  niakiiig 
a small  contribution  to  tlie  expenses  of 
the  Avar.  I am  afraid  the  charging  of 
tiie  greater  part  of  this  expense  upon 
India  will  engender — and  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  it  ought  not  to  engender — 
a sense  of  wrong,  not  extravagantly  ex- 
tended bcvoiid  the  bounds  of  the  sub- 
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ject,  and  of  uugeuerous  treatment.  I 
do  not  perceive  that  the  GoA'ernmeut 
have  taken  into  account  the  effect  of  the 
Avar  upon  the  future  permanent  finances 
of  India.  It  is  admitted  that  there  are 
immediate  expenses  to  be  incurred  ; but 
will  there  not  l>o  a permanent  iucreuso 
of  expense  ? AAT»  have  advanced  into  a 
difficult  countrv,  and  have  undertaken 
to  liold  mountain  passes,  witliout  escap- 
ing from  any  internal  responsibilities.  A 
higli  authoritv,  Sir  Alexander  Arluith- 
not.  Avho  Avas  intrusted  Avith  tlie  Intro- 
duction of  the  A^eriiacular  Press  Act, 
and  who  approved  the  policy  of  the 
Afghan  AVar,  lias  recorded  his  opinion 
that  it  will  entail  a permanent  increase 
of  niilitarv  charges;  and  since  tlieii  it 
has  1)eeii  announced  that  a subsidy  is. 
to  be  regularly,  and  by  Treaty,  payable 
to  the  new  Ameer.  AVith  regard  to  tlie 
remission  of  the  import  duties,  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  something  distinctly 
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rej-iignant  in  tlio  way  it  lia?  been  done 
in  he  time  of  Tndia\s  distress  and  difh- 
L‘iil  y,  by  the  Government  of  a Party 
wli  eh  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  retain 
eve  vy  protective  duty  in  this  country, 
aiu  whicli,  from  year  to  year,  as  the 
occision  arises,  advises  the  Crown  to 
ass  mt  to  Colonial  Acts  imposing  frosli 
dut  Gs  upon  British  manufactures.  AVliat 
an  invidious,  almost  odious,  picture  of 
iiie  piality  we  exhibit  to  tlie  millions  of 
India!  The  Free  Trade  doctrines  that 
we  hold  so  dear,  tliat  we  apply  tliem 
age  inst  tlie  feeling  of  the  Indian  people 
in  heir  utmost  rigour  and  without  a 
gra  u of  morcy,  disappear  in  a moment 
wh<  n it  is  a question  of  dealing  with 
tho  .e  whose  iTiterost  and  opinions  we 
can  lot  lightly  tamper  with— namely,  the 
free  Colonists  of  this  Empire.  ' Tho 
Goa  eriior  General  says  lie  cannot  see 
tha  financial  dilficnlt}’’  can  in  any  wav 
be  ] ileadtMl  as  a reason  against  what  he 
call;  fiscal  r>ibrm.  If  that  be  a true 
prir  ciple  of  governnieut,  it  has  been  dis- 
covi  red  for  the  first  time  by  the  [iresont 
Vic«  roy.  Thoro  has  not  boon  a Free 
Tra  le  Government  in  this  or  any  coun- 
try .vhich  has  not  freely  admitted  tliat 
the  state  of  tho  lie  venue  is  an  essential 
elei  leut  iii  the  cousideratiou  of  the  ap- 
]ilic  ition  i.'von  of  tho  best  principles  of 
Fi'e  ^ Trade.  An  argument  lias  been 
usee  by  tho  lion.  IMemhcr  for  Hackney 
(Ml.  FaM*cett)  which  it  is  difficult  to 
ans  ver;  at  any  rate,  it  is  liigh  time  it 
sho  dd  bo  answer.'d,  if  answer  can  be 
giv<  n.  In  an  able  article  on  Indian 
fina  ice,  ho  has  put  this  question — 

“ f you  dett-rmiiiL-  to  ai-i»Iy  your  doctrines  ai 
Free  Trade,  why  do  you  aj)ply  tiifia  to  tlio  im- 
port lutics  upon  cott'Hi  ^'-)ods,  and  wav  not  to 
the  ( vport  duties  on  [udi;m  jivodtif^or  f)iiovcrv 
])rim  iplc,  wliich  ha.s  irovernod  legislation,  in  this 
diivc  non,  cxjtort  dutic.s  have  been  marked  out 
as  tl  c very  lirst  victims  to  be  ulferod  oii  llm 
altar  of  Free  Trade.  In  this  in.staiice  there  is 
tho  i trongost  additional  reason  for  bogiiming 
Avith  the  export  dutie.s,  for  one  of  your  cnibar- 
rassr  .ruts  is  the  state  of  exchange,  the  ditheul- 
ties  ( f remittance,  and  the  low  places  at  Avliieli 
Iiidi;  n bills  aro  sold  in  consequcuco  of  the  want 
of  a : iKirket  for  them.” 

This  argumeut  is  ouo  we  are  entitled  to 
expect  iler  Maje.sty’s  Government  to 
mee  in  full  if  tliey  intend  to  adhere  to 
this  measure,  which  ha.s  been,  I think, 
pree  pitately  and  unwisely  adopted  in 
oppe  sition  to  tho  strong'  sentiment  of 
the  [udiau  people  for  the  repeal  of  the 
cott(  n duties.  It  will  not  be  supposed 


that  I am  one  who  can  recommend  those 
duties  upon  principle  as  desirable,  in 
compai'ison  M’ith  others,  when  you  can 
afford  to  purt  with  them.  It  is  tho 
time  anti  circumstances  of  their  repeal 
which  appear  to  me  to  constitute  its 
gravity.  Indian  Eevenue  appears  to 
bo  surrounded  with  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  risks  and  difficulties.  It  is  less 
solid  oil  its  basis  than  a corresponding 
Revenue  of  equal  amount  in  our  own 
country,  or,  probably,  in  any  other. 
There  aro  peculiarities  in  its  nature ; it 
is  hampered  by  tlio  difficulties  of  ex- 
change ; it  does  not  sliow  that  solidity 
and  up-spriuging  power  in  meeting  diffi- 
cult times  which  wo  should  desire;  and 
tho  rov’iew  of  tlie  whole  case  greatlj’ 
deepens  in  my  mind— as  I think  it  may 
also  in  the  minds  of  otliers — a .sense  of 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  a con- 
viction tliat  we  ought  not  to  jiut  our.selves 
off  with  any  unreal,  or  even  with  se- 
condaryor  inefficient  measures,  but,  if  we 
can,  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Then, 
there  is  the  ([uestion  of  new  taxes.  And 
there,  again,  I find  official  statements 
put  forward  whicli  seem  to  indicate  a 
belief  that,  upon  the  occurrence  of  an 
adequate  cause,  it  would  not  he  such  a 
difficult  matter  to  discover  new  taxes  to 
be  imposed  i u India.  But  how  does  this 
mffiter  really  stand  ? The  experience  of 
tills  country  goes  far  towards  establish- 
ing this  financial  proposition — that  tho 
imposition  of  an  Income  Tax  is  to  he 
considered  rather  in  tho  nature  of  a last 
resourcG  in  time  of  peace.  The  Incomo 
Tax  has  been  tried  in  India,  and,  as  I 
am  convinced,  has  proved  a failure. 
What  have  you  done  ? — I do  not  sa  v 
done  wrongly  ; it  is  an  indication  of  tho 
real  state  of  things,  and  the  necessity 
under  which  we  lie.  You  have  estab- 
lished a licence  tax,  on  which  I sliall 
only  make  two  observations.  The  first 
is,  that  I cannot  justify  the  resorting  to 
this  description  of  tax  upon  Indian  en- 
terprizo  and  industry  without  you  estab- 
lish a corresponding  tax  upon  Eiiglisli 
enterprize  and  industry  in  India  and  all 
English  official  .salaries.  But  my  main 
point  is  this — that  you  carry  your  licence 
tax  down  to  in  comes  of  .£  1 0 8s. per  annum, 
so  that  a man  who  has  4.?.  a- week  on 
which  to  maintain  his  family  is  called 
upon  to  pay  iho  tax.  I do  not  presume 
to  say  that  this  is  wrong.  It  would  he 
going  far  beyond  what  my  knowledge 
would  justify  if  I wore  to  say  so;  hut  I 
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say  this,  that  if  it  is  right,  it  proves  that 
you  have  reached  tlie  limit  of  taxation. 
That  is  a proposition  of  enormous  scope 
and  importance,  because  it  reduces  tho 
Government  to  this  position — that  in 
their  dut}^  of  providing  a deficiency  Avhicli 
is  now  stated  at  £3,250,000  annually, 
with  so  many  dangers  and  embarrass- 
ments surrounding  tlie  whole  pros2)ect  of 
Indian  Eevcmie,  they  have,  liumaiiH 
speaking,  no  title  to  looktotheimposition 
of  new  taxes.  Therefore,  tho  whole  force 
of  the  arguments  and  sjAceches  we  liave 
heard,  even  to  a great  extent  the  s}>eecli 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Iiidia 
himself,  goes  to  show  tliat  to  retrench- 
^ nient,  and  to  retrenchment  alone,  we  must 
look  for  meeting:  .the  difficultv.  Audit 
tho  scale  of  necessity  lias  not  been  enor- 
mously mistaken,  this  retrenchment  must 
be  a very  large  retrendnnent.  ^Fy  hou. 
Friend  the  ^fember  for  tlie  Elgin  Burglis 
(Mr,  Grant  Dulf),  who  is  by  no  means 
given  to  exaggeration  in  liis  views  of 
Indian  policy,  but  wlioso  reputed  dis- 
2)osition  is,  (»n  tlie  contrary,  to  colour  it 
too  favoiirablv,  has  fixed  tho  moasuro  of 
retrenchment  he  considers  necessary  to 
give  solidity  to  Indian  finance  at 
£1,000, GOO  a-year.  That  is  a very  grave 
statement,  and  I do  not  believe  it  is  an 
i exaggerated  one.  It  means  that  there 
must  bo  a reduction  of  what  we  may  call 
10  \)vv  cent,  or  from  10  to  12  ^^ler  cent  all 
round,  in  the  real  exiionditure  of  India. 
I tliiuk  the  race  of  economists,  which 
was  at  one  time  a thriving  and  prosjier- 
ous  race  and  multijdied  in  the  land,  lias 
of  late  dwindled  away,  and  is  now  only 
rejiruscntedinthis  House  and  elsewhere 
by  here  and  there  a solitary  individual. 
But  tho  most  sanguine  of  these  solitary 
individuals  would,  lam  sure,  make  this 
admission  freely — tliat  it  is  no  trifle  yon 
ju’opose  to  3’ourselves  when  3'ou  talk  of 
making  a reduction  of  anj'thing  like 
^ £4,000,000  in  the  Expenditure  of  India. 

The  main  question  is — in  what  temper 
are  we  to  approach  the  operation  ? Are 
we  to  approach  it  in  the  spirit  which  is 
disposed  to  allow  this  \>lea  and  that,  this 
inconvenience  and  that,  ua^',  even  to 
conjure  up  jfliantoms  of  possible  dangers, 
as  conclusive  reasons  against  reduction, 
irrespective  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
danger  more  2>ressing,  or  more  formid- 
able, than  the  condition  of  a countiy 
whoso  expenses  are  greatl^nnoxcossof  its 
real  income?  To  escapethat  great  danger 
} oil  must  be  2)re2iared  to  tal;e  measures  ■ 


I of  corresjionding  strength.  You  must 
' not  proceed  by  paltry  and  peddling 
stejts ; vou  must  not  be  afraid  to  have  it 
cast  in  vour  teeth  that  you  are  making 
reductions  in  modes  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  this  Government,  or  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  Service,  or  even  with  tho 
seenritj’  of  thecountiw,  provided  j'ou  be- 
lieve that  efficiency  and  security  are  not 
to  be  placed  in  real  iioril.  You  must 
g(4  rid  of  a vast  amount  of  conven- 
tional estimates;  and  it  depends  ujion 
the  rejection  of  these  conventional  es- 
timates whether  vour  measuia^s  of  re- 
trencliment  will  bo  eUectual  or  not. 
Small  measures  of  reti’enclimcnt  will  bo 
worthless,  and  not  unlv  so.  l>ut  if  thev 
blind  118  during  tlie  moments  that  aro  so 
ju'ccious  to  tin*  real  magnitude  of  tlio 
emorgcucies  with  which  we  liave  to  deal, 
the  mis(:hief  thev  iiinv  thus  do  mav  bo 
greater  tlian  the  good  whicli  tliey  etlect 
by  establishing  a partial  saving  liere  and 
tlnuv.  I t\'ill  sav  but  a vrrv  lew  tvords 
upon  the  dilfereiit  heads  of  Ex]ieuditure. 
Tliero  i^  the  question  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice. I tliink  it  is  difficult  to  resist  tlio 
force  of  those  arguments  urged  on  b<  - 
half  of  the  Indian  jicople  thcm^^i.lves  and 
bv  Indians,  as  tlu*v  wore  indicated 
to-night  ]iy  my  right  lioii.  Friend  the 
]\[ember  for  Birmingham  (^]\Ir.  John 
Briglit)  from  the  Petitions  lie  presoutod 
witli  regard  to  Civil  Service  appoint- 
ments. I think  we  must  not  be  turned 
aside  by  aiqirchensions  such  as  those  the 
Ihider  Sccrctaiy  of  State  for  India  \mt 
forward — nann*l\-,  tlio  fear  lest  we  rei>^  1 
from  seeking  Indian  a2q>ointmonts  the 
class  of  men  we  require.  I do  not  Avant  1 o 
repel  anj-  siicli  men  ; Imt  we  shall  travel 
a good  way  before  we  reach  the  point  at 
which  that  rGq>ulsion  will  take  place.  In 
tho  first  quarter  of  a ccutiUT  of  ni}’  life- 
time every  Government  and  ('very  l*ar- 
liainent  was  firmlv,  and  in  a ma-culim* 
s|)irit,  set  u^ion  economx’.  I am  sorrvto 
say  that  I cannot  coiigratulato  recent 
Governments  or  recent  Parliaments  upon 
having  acted  upon  similar  ju'inciple-. 
It  is  for  this  House  to  take  care  tliat  it 
oarnestH  discharges  its  great  and  im- 
portant dut}’  of  acting  as  a ehcck  upon 
tlie  spending  disjiositions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  tho  day,  and  so  prevent  itstdf 
from  becoming  lliat  which  I am  afraid  it 
has  a tendency  to  become — tlie  most 
liowcrful  organization  fov  increasing  tln‘ 
heavy  burdens  now  laid  upon  tlie  jieojflo. 
There  is  one  subject  whicli  I hope  will 


osCtipo  cittoutiou  tlio  question  of  tliG  incnt  of  tlu?  ITonic  chnrgos.  Tt  is  true 
.’■eision  of  stocks  frtnn  rates  to  tliat  there  aro  men  on  tlio  Indian  Estab- 

ones  which  I believe  to  bo  a lishment,  paid  for  by  India,  who  are 
‘tical  and  available,  though  limited,  not  in  India;  but  it  is  alsf>  true  that  you 
ns  of  real  and  solid  economy,  which  do  not  make  a man  a soldier  by  putting 
Id  have  tlie  secondary  advantage  of  a red  coat  on  Jiis  back — lie  must  bo 
ig  u])on  tlio^  portentous  mass  of  re-  trained,  he  must  learii  his  profession, 
ance  to  this  ('ountry,  wliicli  lias  and  until  he  lias  learned  liis  profession 
1 admirahlv  described  as  the  core  up  to  a certain  point,  he  is  not  practi- 
tiie  tinaiicial  and  economical  dilli-  cally  a soldier.  I liave  much  more 
ies  of  tlie  case.  As  regards  the  diftieultv,  1 owm,  in  dealing  with  the 
)osed  reductioiun  the  expenditure  on  statement  of  the  hon.  IMemher  for  Eolton 
Indian  .Vrmy,  it  would  he  premature  (Mr.  J.  K.  Cross),  extracted  from  tlio 
most  unwise  of  me  to  enter  into  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee,  of 
eot  in  detail ; hut  what  1 cannot  help  the  olficers  borne  on  the  Indian  Estab- 
ing  ill  some  degree  is  that  this  fpies-  lislunent— that  one-fonrth  are  iisnally  in 
of  reduction  in  the  Indian  Army  tliis  country.  I am  not  presuming  to 
heon  viewed  by  tlie  Government  as  blame  anyone  in  this  matter;  but  it  is 
lall  subject,  and  from  w-hich  no  great  very  difficnlr,  with  justice  to  India,  to 
Its  will  follow.  I trust  that  it  is  reconcile  sueli  facts.  It  is  still  more 
so;  for,  if  it  bo  so,  then,  I confess,  difficult  to  reconcile  tliem  with  tlie  doc- 
expectations  of  retrieving  the  posi-  trine,  plausibly  held,  tliat,  whatever  ro- 
ot our  Indian  finance  will  he  sorely  treneliment  wo  think  of  in  Indian  expeii- 
ped.  I should  be  very  sorry  if  tliis  diture,  we  must  on  no  account  reckon  on 
ect  were  to  he  dealt  with  as  one  a reduction  in  the  Eritisli  garrison  in  tliat 
ng  nmrely  f(>r  the  ;!)»pointm(Uit  of  a country.  It  was  pointed  out  iu  the 
.mission  in  India.  It  appears  to  me  debate  on  this  snlijoct  during  tlu*  last 
tliere  are  many  (luesthms  of  prin-  rarliament,  tliat  India  derives  stmie  ad- 
• connected  with  Indian  Army  vantage  from  having  in  England  wluit 
ice  reform,  and  wdtli^  other  subjects,  maybe  termed  a military  bank.  That 
’ll  require  to  be  considered  in  Eng-  military  ban  x is  obliged  "to  keej),  a.s  it 
quite  as  much  as  ^in  India.  It  were,  in  its  coffers,  an  availahlo  fund  to 
■ars  to  me  that  leading  principles  meet  all  demands.  Mlien  the  anthorl- 
Ii  ought  to  he  at  tlie  root  of  reform  ties  in  India  want  more  Eritish  soldiers, 
retrenchment  in  tlio  Indian  Army  tliey  siniply  <h'aAv  a draft  upon  the  mili- 
mattors  that  ought  to  bo  either  tary  banlc  in  this  country,  and  they  get 
lly  or  mainly  considered  and  do-  those  soldiers  at  a momontfs  notice, 
ined  here.^  It  is  difficult  to  bring  Wlien  the  authorities  in  India  find  that 

0 to  the  minds  of  Indian  Adminis-  the}  liavo  rioro  Eritisli  soldiers  tluiu 
»rs  the  necepity  that  has  arisen  for  tiiey  want,  they  send  home  so  many 
omy  in  Indian  finances,  and  for  tliis  regiments,  and  those  regiments  are  iia- 
)ii  because  no  system  could  ho  de-  mediately  tlirown  upon  the  (-barges  of 

1 wdiich  w’ould  throw  upon  them  the  this  country.  That  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
late  ^ responsibility.  Neitlier  the  matter  wlimli  must  be  taken  into  consi- 
U'S  of  the  Army,  the  Council  of  the  deration  when  you  look  at  the  system  of 
nmor  General,  nor  even  the  Viceroy  Homo  charges,  because  oii  certain  poinls 
elf,  are  tho^  jiersous  who  are  ulti-  of  detail  you  might  possilily  find  tliat 
ly  responsible  for  the  success  or  some  retrenchment  could  be  made  for 
re  of  Indian  finance.  Tlie  glory  or  the  advantage  of  tliis  country  l>y  trans- 
hame  in  connection  with  it  may  ho  ferring  this  cliargo  to  the  Eritisli  Ex- 
irt  reaped  or  suffered  by  lliem  ; but  cliequer.  Tl:o  greater  question  of  the 
dtimate  responsibility  must  devolve  military  re-uvganization  iu  India  I wull 

upon  tlioso  wdio  sit  upon  these  not  presume  to  deal  with  furtlier  than 
lies  within  those  walls.  And  I con-  to  say  that  many  think  tliat  the  present 
[ am  very  jealous  of  mere  profes-  system  of  military  transport  for  India 
d delegations  on  these  subjects,  and  is  one  of  enormous  cost,  and  that  it 
jealous  when  their  operations  are  would  be  better  to  resort  to  the  cheaper 
e carried  out  in  India,  I do  not  and  wiser  system  of  relying  upon  the 
3 with^  those  who  think  that  much  free  and  ind(?pendent  sliiiiping  market  , 
be  gained  for  India  by  a ro-adjust-  That  is  a subject  not  entirely  without 


importance ; but  there  are  questions 
still  connected  witli  militaiy  organiza- 
tion in  India,  wdiich,  in  my  opinion,  ( 
you  Avill  luive  to  search  to  the  bottom,  j 
it  is  not  for  me  even  to  indicate  them, 
since  they  are  (juostions  tw’o  or  three 
removes  from  the  .subject  under  our 
immediate  consideration  ; hut  I am  con- 
vinced that  if  you  are  to  effect  the  work 
you  liave  taken  in  hand,  you  must  liave 
large  retrencliments  in  tlie  Indian  Ser- 
vice, from  top  to  bottom,  and  those 
retrenchments  must  largelv  include  siih- 
jeets  of  military  expenditure.  In  all 
their  measures  of  retreiichment  and 
financial  reform,  I liopo  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  will  have  special  regard  to 
the  extreme  desirableness,  not  onlv  as  a 
political,  but  as  an  economical  measure, 
of  locating  Indian  expenditure,  as  well 
as  Indian  service  in  India  itself— to 
clieck,  to  arrest,  if  possible,  to  reverse, 
that  injurious  and  even  disastrous  move- 
ment of  the  vast  increase  of  remittances 
to  this  country — on  all  grounds,  that  is  a 
subject  of  great  importance.  Tiiere  is 
another  question  on  which  I wish  to  say 
a word.  A long  acquaintance  with  tlio 
financial  system  of  this  country  has 
sliow  a me  that,  whatever  remains  of 
economy  there  may  be  in  our  present 
system  of  Public  Expenditure,  and  what- 
ever hope  that  the  spirit  of  retrench- 
ment w'hich  possessed  this  Ilonsc  o(»,  40, 
and  50  years  ago,  may  again  return 
upon  it,  a verylarg('  shai'c — an  essential 
share — of  the  credit  and  officienev  of 
all  measures  for  giving  oUect  to  those 
liopos  belongs  not  to  this  or  that  Party, 
hut  to  a particular  Department  of  the 
Government  and  to  its  admirable  or- 
ganization— nam(dy,  the  Eritisli  Trea- 
sury, which  is  itself  rosponsiblo  to  this 
1 louse.  Looking  at  Indian  Expenditure, 
we  must  feel  liow  completely  wanting  is 
anytliing  l>earing  the  faintest  resem- 
blance to  the  Eritisli  Treasury.  Tlio 
control  of  the  British  Treasury  over 
every  other  Department  is  a control  felt 
not  only  after  long  intervals,  but  from 
day  to  day.  It  is  part  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Ijfo  of  the  whole  system,  and 
it  aifccts  and  modifies  the  entire  charac- 
ter of  our  Expenditure.  Tliat  Expendi- 
ture is  now  between  £80. 000, 000  and 
£90,000,000.  But  wdien  we  pass  over 
to  India,  with  its  Expenditure  exceeding 
oue-half  of  that  amount,  we  find  a total 
ahsenco  of  anything  of  tlie  same  kind. 
The  men  wlio  are  connected  with  Indian  ' 


finance  liave,  no  doubt,  the  best  disposi- 
tions and  intentions,  as  far  as  tliev  aro 
personally  concerned,  in  rt^gard  to 
saving  the  resources  which  are  extracted 
in  tlie  slui’jjc  of  taxation  from  the  Indian 
people.  But  they  liave  none  of  the  ad- 
vantages wliidi  tlie  British  Treasury 
possesses.  ] do  not  think  you  can  siqi- 
ply  tliat  tremendous  void  by  any  contri- 
vance .sucli  as  has  suggested  itself  to  my 
mind;  hut  I am  still  convinced  that  a 
good  (h\al  might  be  done  by  introducing 
some  dircft  infiuence  drawn  from  the 
fountain-head  of  the  Engli.di  Treasurv 
rq>on  Indian  Expenditure,  not  to  affect 
those  questions  wliere  tlie  Indian  Exche- 
quer and  the  British  are  in  competition 
willi  each  other.  On  those  Cjuestioiis, 
and  on  tliose  alone,  I should  liold  tlu* 
English  Treasurv  to  be  biased.  But  I 
believe  tliat  liv  an  agenev  judicioiislv 
cliosen  and  appliod,  wo  might  bring 
some  part  of  the  rules  and  of  the  spirit 
of  tlie  fhiglish  Treasury  to  hear  oii  the 
d(‘tails  of  Indian  fimuice.  That  is  a 
point  wliieJi  I Avould  ‘Strongly  commend 
to  the  seriou*^  attention  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment. Ear  from  enforcing  any  difh  r- 
eiice  of  view  hetwecii  those  on  this 
side  and  those  v.dio  sit  opposite — 
fur  from  seeking  the  nuM-rahh-  grati- 
fication of  making  good  and  driving 
Jiomo  any  accusation  against  any  one 
iu  this  grave  matter,  what  I most 
earnestly  of  all  desire  is.  that  this 
body  (tf  the  Pepreseutatives  of  tlio 
peoj^lo  of  England,  upon  wh<»m.  iu  tlie 
last  resort,  the  whole  responsibility 
must  iall,  sliould  fully  and  eloarly 
understand  tliat  they  aro  ap]>roaching, 
and  are  called  upon  to  deal  Avith,  no 
remote  or  secondary  matter  of  tiie  inte- 
rest of  a Dependency;  but  tliat  they  liave 
to  solve  a problem,  tlie  solution  of 
Avhicli  is  intimately  associated,  it  may 
bo,  with  the  material,  but  undoubtedly 
with  all  the  higher  moral,  interests  of 
the  iiathtn  and  Avith  the  honour  of  th  * 
Empire. 

Mia  SMOLLETT  said,  there  Avas  a 
great  nir  of  unreality,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  that  ITouso  Avhon  tlioy  came  to  dis- 
cuss an  Indian  subject.  In  this  present 
Session  the  Government  stated  that  tliey 
Avero  going  to  hringlbrwardthcFinancial 
Statement  of  India  in  the  month  of  Jlay, 
and  it  Avas  admitted  on  both  sides  that 
tlie  matter  was  going  to  he  made  one  of 
Party  and  faction.  A "Whip'’  went 
out  on  each  side,  and  a .great  audience 
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was  secured.  But  ^vhen,  on  the  very 
first  night  of  the  debate,  the  intention 
was  abandoned  of  making  this  a Party 
and  factious  fight,  then  all  interest  in 
tlio  matter  subsided ; apathy,  indiffer- 
ence , and  neglect  prevailed  in  every 
qua:  ter.  Great  orators,  such  as  the 
hon  Member  for  Orkney  (Jilr.  Laing), 
and  the  hon.  ]\rember  for  Kirkcaid}^ 
(Sir  George  Campbell},  spoke  to  empty 
1km  lies,  for  very  few  people  in  tliat 
House  cared  one  straw  for  India  so  long 
as  tl  e Indian  dividends  were  paid.  To- 
niglt,  and  for  the  last  two  niglits  of  tlie 
deljf  te,  they  had  heard  nothing  dis- 
cuss d except  the  currency  question. 
The  only  speecii  he  had  heard  vortli 
liste  ling  to  was  the  speecli  delivered  by 
tliG  'iglit  lion.  Member  for  Greenwich 
(yiv.  Gladstone}.  The  right  lion.  Gen- 
tlem  m went  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  spoke  of  retrenchment,  economy, 
and  reform  ; things  which  were  dear 
form9rly  to  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  op- 
posile  side,  bnt  of  which  very  little  care 
was  alccn  now.  It  Avas  upon  those  doc- 
trine ^ solely  that  lie  intended  to  address 
the  ] louse.  He  Avonld  speak  quite  un- 
resei  vodly  of  officials  on  both  sides.  In 
his  Midgment,  the  affairs  of  India  had 
got  i ito  a state  vi  great  derangement; 
but  jotli  Parties,  both  factions  in  that 
Hou  e,  AA’ore  ansAverablo  for  that  de- 
rangmient,  and  the  Liberal  Party  was 
more  responsible  than  the  Tory  Party, 
);eca use  tliey  had  been  longer  in  Office. 
The  seeds  of  financial  Avaste  were  sown 
in  Ii  dia  many  years  ago  ; and  lateh*,  in 
lb74  when  the  present  Government 
came  into  poAver,  they  succeeded  to  what 
he  m gilt  call  a dam}{0f;a  Iterediim  in  the 
mant  goment  of  India.  He  dared  say 
that  :he  Administration  did  not  know 
it ; t ley  did  not  even  noAV  realize  the 
idea ; but  it  was  true.  The  fact  was, 
that  ■ ho  right  lion.  Member  for  Green- 
Avich,  in  his  Administration,  intrusted 
the  5;  overnment  of  India  in  England 
to  tlii  Duke  of  Argyll,  and,  perhaps, 
amoM^’  liberal  statesmen  there  was  no 
mail  .ess  competent  tlian  Avas  his  Grace 
to  p *rform  the  duties  Avhich  then 
devoI:cd  upon  him.  Xevertheless,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  got  on  very  smoothl}-  in 
the  I:idia  Office  so  long  as  Lord  MaA'o 
A\as  ’iceroy  and  Governor  General  of 
India  for  Lord  j^fayo  was  a man  of  in- 
trcq>it  ity,  a man  of  character,  and  a man 
Avho  A *ould  not  be  imposed  upon,  and  he 
Avas  an  ardent  supporter  of  economy  and 


retrenchment  in  Indian  Expenditure. 
One  of  the  caixlinal  features  of  Lord 
Mayo’s  Administration,  the  keystone  of 
his  policy,  was  that  ho  would  not  allow 
a single  rupee  to  be  spent  on  what  were 
called  Extraordinary  Works.  They  were 
noAV  called  ‘‘  productive/’  but  they  were 
falsely  so  called.  But  why  did  not  Lord 
IMayo  allow  any  money  to  bo  spent  on 
what  were  called  productive  works  ? 
Because  Lord  Mayo  had  taken  the  Pub- 
lic Works  I>epartment  under  his  own 
charge.  He  knew  tlie  extravagant  de- 
mands of  that  Department  ; ho  knoAv 
that  it  overrode  all  the  other  Depart- 
ments of  India  ; ho  knew  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure which  was  constantly  going 
on  in  tliat  I *epartment ; ho  was  deter- 
mined to  put  a stop  to  it,  and  ho  did.  In 
the  last  year  of  his  Administration,  lio 
only  permitted  the  Public  Works  Estab- 
lishment to  sjiend  £ l,o00,000  upon  “ Ex- 
traordinary AVorks/’  and  the  keystone 
of  his  policy  Avas  that  no  money  sliould 
be  expended  except  what  came  from  the 
roA’Gnuesof  the  year  in  Avhich  it  A^'^s  sjAont. 
But  in  Febrnarv,  1872,  aa'Iiou  I^ord  AlaA'o 
fell  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  in  one 
of  the  Andaman  Islands,  the  nolicw  of 
retrenchment  and  reform Avasabandonod, 
and  the  vicious  policy  Avliich  now  existed 
was  established  under  the  orders  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  and  Avith  the  concur- 
rence of  Lord  Northbrook.  AVliat  the 
[;resent  Government,  therefore,  AA'as 
auhAVcrable  for  was  that  they  did  not 
prevent  that  policy  from  being  con- 
tinued Avhen  they  came  into  Olfico  in 
1874.  Tliey  permitted  that  Avaste  to 
continue,  and  now  the}"  had  got  into  a 
state  of  dilficnlty  wliicli  it  would  require 
all  the  courage  of  great  statesmen  to 
face.  In  that  respect  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  riglit  hon.  Alember  for  Green- 
wich. In  liis  judgment,  the  state  of 
financial  affairs  revealed  in  Calcutta  in 
January  last  was  most  disheartening. 
The  accounts  then  published  referred  to 
three  distinct  vears  of  PoA’cnue  and 
financial  management — the  years  1877, 
1878,  and  1879,  In  each  of  those  years 
the  Avretclied  system  of  making  a dis- 
tinction between  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary Expenditure  Avas  persevered  in. 
That  system,  in  his  opinion,  was  intro- 
duced for  purposes  of  delusion,  and  it  Avas 
continued  to  prevent  Parliament  from 
seeing  the  real  state  of  affairs.  But  liis 
object  Avas  to  shoAv  the  result.  In  1877 
the  ordinary  Expenditure  exceeded  the 


entire  income  of  the  year  by  £3,543,087. 
Ifiit  that  Avas  not  the  deficit  of  tlie  year. 
In  that  year  £4,790,052  avus  borrowed, 
and  expended  upon  Avluxt  Avere  called 
Extraordinary  AVorks,  noAv  classed  under 
the  delusive  epitliet  of  “ productive  out- 
lays.” The  deficit  Avas,  therefore, 
largely  augmented,  and  the  Eoyonue  fell 
beloAV  the  Expenditure  by  £8,334,800. 
That  certainly  sliOAved  a very  sad  kind 
of  manageuKait  of  the  finances  of  the 
conntrv.  In  1878,  £2,000,000  of  fresli 
taxation  was  placed  on  the  people  of 
India,  which,  however,  did  not  yield 
that  sum.  In  tliat  vear  the  Finance 
Alinistcr  made  the  vovv  tardA'  admission 
that  Avo  Avero  liA’ing  heyond  our  income 
in  India;  that  it  Avas  necessaiw  to  ini- 
pose  fresh  ta.xe.s  to  bring  about  an  equi- 
librium, and  to  provide  a Famine  Insur- 
ance Fund  of  £ 1 ,500,0U()  sterling.  Our 
Eulers  in  India  seemed  to  think  tliat 
eA"crv  10  years  there  m\\<t  bo  a Eamiiu', 
and  that  £15,000,000  must  be  expended 
upon  it.  He  thongbt  tliat  a delusion  ; 
and  he  Avas  quite  sure  there  aa'ouUI  bo 
many  Famines  in  India,  if  £15,000,000 
Avero  to  bo  expended  011  eacli  recurring 
Eamliie.  In  1878  the  fresli  taxation 
Avas  entirely  absorbed,  and  the  Eamiiie 
Insurance  Fund  existed  only  on  paper. 
In  tliat  year,  £4.509,000  avus  ex- 
pended in  Avliat  Avere  falsely  calh.^d  re- 
productive outlays,  and  the  deficit  in  the 
Pevenuo  Avas  £3,299,000.  Then  came 
the  present  year,  1879-80,  for  Avhich  Ave 
had  (mly  got  the  estimate  of  accounts. 
This  vear,  the  fii'st  time  in  20  years,  avo 
luid  a Avar  expenditure  in  India,  and  the 
amount  charged  against  the  year  1 879-80 
Nvas  £2,000,000.  That  Avar,  in  Ids  0[>i- 
nion,  Avas  a just  and  necessary  Avar,  and 
lie  had  supported  it  in  tliat  Ilou^e.  It 
Avas  a Avar  undertaken  for  the  juirposo 
of  driA’ing  the  Pussians  out  of  Ai'glian- 
i.-itan,  and  preventing  that  Poavov  ever 
having  a paramount  influence  in  the 
government  of  that  State.  That  war 
Avas  supposed  to  have  cost  £2,000,000. 
India  in  former  days  could  have  paid 
throe  or  four  times  the  amount,  and 
Avould  have  no  difficulty  in  paying  it 
noAv  if  the  countrA’  Avere  governed  on  the 
principles  of  common  sense  and  justice; 
but  India  was  ruled  at  the  present 
moment  in  a very  different  spirit.  AVliat 
was  tlie  issue  of  the  present  year?  These 
£2,000,000  were  jiroperly  charged  to 
the  ordinary  Expenditure  ; and  the  Ex- 
penditure exceeded  the  income  by 


£1,395,000.  In  addition  to  this.  Lord 
Lvtton  modesth’  asked  for  £3,500.000 

c % 

more  to  ]>o  spent  on  producth'e  outlays — 
on  Avorks  wliich  Avero  not  Avorth  a far- 
thing— and  the  consequence  Avould  be,  if 
that  AvastcAverc  permitted,  that  avo  sliould 
liavethisyeara  deficiency  of  £ 4.895,000. 
In  the  three  years,  1S77-8-9,  the  Ex- 
pcmlitiire  of  India  exceeded  the  income 
by  £10.500.000,  and  it  would  have  been 
£20, ()(){), 000  but  for  the  fresh  taxation 
of  1879.  This  state  of  Indian  finance, 
in  his  opinion,  Avas  not  only  serious,  but 
most  alarming.  It  Avas  the  more  alarm- 
ing because  Ave  had  ahvays  had  ‘‘  pros- 
perity speeches  ” delivered  in  connection 
Avith  Indian  finance.  The  noble  Lord 
the  late  Lender  Secretary  of  Slate  for 

V 

India  (Lord  George  Hamilton)  never 
a[>peared  so  happy  as  Avlion  dilating  on 
the  great  benefits  India  Avas  deriving 
from  possessing  an  irresponsible  Secre- 
tary of  State — for  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  Avas  practically  irresponsible. 
The  noble  Lord  used  to  roAxd  in  Ins 
statements  of  imaginary  surplus  millions 
iloAviug  into  the  Exclieqiier  of  India,  and 
fructifying  there  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
people.  AVhen  IMembersgot  up  and  spoke 
about  deficits,  tliey  Avero  told  they  did  not 
know  Avliat  they  Avero  talking  about. 
They  Averc  ignorant  of  the  A’erv  A B 
of  finance  ; no  one  could  understand  that 
subject  but  the  noble  Lord.  He  (Mr. 
Smollett}  had  once  modesth'  hinted  that 
the  prosperity  accounts  on  Avhich  the 
noble  Lord  relied  Avere  based  upon 
cooked  accounts ; but  the  noble  Lord  was 
indignant.  He  said  it  Avas  a find  asper- 
sion on  great  Departments  in  India- 
on  Gentlemen  who  Avere  a great  deal 
too  honest  to  cook  accounts.  He  made 
the  eliargo  ; lie  adhered  to  the  charge  ; 
and  lie  I'epeated  the  cliarge,  Avith  this 
addithni — that  the  accounts  Avere  pur- 
posely cooked,  and  he  sliould  ]>rove  it. 
Tlie  noble  Lord  the  Seeretarv  of  State 
for  India  at  that  time  ;the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury),  speaking  in  “ another  place” 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1876,  stated  that 
the  finances  of  India  Avere  in  a most 
ju’ospei’ous  condition.  He  said  the 
finances  Avere  admirably  managed  ; that 
in  four  years,  if  the  accounts  sent 
to  him  by  Lord  Northbrook  Avere  cor- 
rect, from  18G9  to  1873  inclusive,  ther(" 
Avere  enormous  surplus  revenues  brought 
into  tlio  Exchequer  and  accounted  for. 
They  amounted  to  the  magnificent  sum 
of  £8,571,000.  These  Averc  surplus  re- 
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•ts,  after  paying  every  pro}>er  cliarge 
ndia  and  in  this  country.  Tlie  noble 
d the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  of 
rse,  re-echoed  tliis  statement  in  that 
ise.  Xot  liaving  tlie  fear  of  Secre- 
es  of  State  and  noble  Lords  before 
eyes,  he  ventured,  on  the  1 3th  of 
ruary,  1877,  to  move  a Eesolutiou 
aring  that  the  House  viewed  witli 
■m  tlie  state  of  Indian  Finance;  but 
had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a 
uder.  The  lion.  Member  for  Ash- 
(^fr.  Mellor)  seconded  it.  The 
le  Lord,  in  replying  to  his  Eesolu- 
, declared  that  there  was  not  a word 
ruth  in  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
elicit,”  said  the  noble  Lord,  ^‘why, 
lis  very  year,  the  accounts  of  which 
just  about  to  close — in  the  year 
— there  is,  and  will  be  found,  a 
r surplus  of  £1,700,000,  after  pajung 
y proper  charge  that  the  Cfoverii- 
t can  bring  against  the  Eevenue.” 
noble  Lord  made  that  somewhat 
Lcious  assertion  in  a year  when  he 
refused  to  permit  any  alteration  in 
?otton  duties  paid  in  India,  on  the 
ud  that  there  was  no  surplus  Ee- 
Le.  The  noble  Lord  said— You 
of  deficits  at  a period  when  no  Se- 
ay of  State  has  been  required  to 
ow  one  single  halfpenny” — or  as 
would  call  it  in  Scotland,  not  a 
c baubee,  in  order  to  carry  on  tlioGo- 
[uent  of  India  for  the  last  10  years.” 
licit ! Wliv,  in  tlu'  six  rears  from 
to  18/0  wo  have  had  a surplus  of 
000,000,  after  paying  every  possible 
je.  There  has  been  a Famine  in 
> years.  There  was  a Famine  in 
-5,  and  the  amount  of  money  spent 
it  year  in  respect  of  tlie  Famine  was 
30,000,  or  very  nearly  £7,000,000.” 
i0  23aid  it,”  he  said.  “ AYehadnotto 
•w  the  money.  It  is  a perfect  de- 
i to  supjiose  that  we  liave  borrowed 
Loney  to  jmy  for  it.  It  was  paid  out 
,e  £13,000,000  of  sinqilus  wliicli 
ed  from  1869  to  187o.  And  there 
£6,500,000  left  after  2:>aying  that 
nous  charge.”  About  that  charge 
was  a perfect  scandal.  There 
.o  Famine  in  Bengal  in  those  years. 

was  a dearth,  but  nothing  like  a 
le,  and  £1,500,000  would  meet 
possible  charge  that  could  be 
;tly  made  in  res^^ect  of  expenditure 
idia  in  those  j’earss.  Hear, 
”]  He  was  glad  to  hear  an 
Alcmber  on  tlie  Ojqiosition  side 


take  that  view.  He  (Mr.  Smollett)  once 
had  a difierent  view  himself;  but  ho 
had  found  that  what  he  now  stated 
was  the  fact.  Ilis  opinion  was  that 
tliere  was  rot  a word  of  truth  in  tho 
statement  about  Famine  exjienditure  and 
a surifius  of  £6,500,000,  and  that  it 
was  furnish od  from  cooked  accounts. 
The  money  to  meet  the  Famine  had  been 

V 

borrowed  in  the  City  of  London,  and 
the  balance  of  £6,500,000  remaining  in 
the  Treasur}'  was  a myth.  But  the  noble 
Lord  assumed  all  this  to  bo  true,  and 
sjioke  of  the  jirosj^erity  of  Indian 
finance.  He  said  that  in  normal  years 
there  was  a clear  surplus  of  £2,000,000 
sterling  per  annum — a sum  sufficient  to 
meet  Famim^  charges,  and  to  leave  still 
most  satisfac  tory  surplus  receijits  in  the 
Indian  Treasuries.  Now,  these  state- 
ments were  jierfectly  true  in  one  sense  ; 
but  they  were  most  fallacious  and  de- 
ceptive in  anotlier  aspect.  They  were 
true,  j>rovid(  d we  shut  our  eyes  and  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the 
Government  was  borrowing  lai'gely  in 
each  of  the  years  during  which  we 
boasted  of  siuqdus  receiiits.  In  those 
years  the  Government  borrowed  millions 
of  money  and  kejit  the  loans  out  of  sight, 
carrying  tho  sums  borrowed  to  the  head 
of  a suspense  account,  or  entering  tlie 
loans  on  account  under  the  head  of  ‘‘  re- 
coverable assets.”  This  mode  of  doaline; 
with  loans  miglit  be  correct,  2^1’evided  the 
money  borrowed  had  been  honestly  spent 
upon  jn'oductivG  works — works  wliich, 
within  a limited  jieriod,  produced  largo 
returns,  and  ^^I'ovided  great  care  had 
been  taken  to  [wevent  large  outlays  being 
charged  as  recoverable,  although  spent 
on  undertakings  which  M'ere  wholly  un- 
productive. Farliament  was  constantly  as- 
sured that  this  was  the  case,  that  no  works 
made  with  borrowed  ca2>ital  were  sanc- 
tioned in  India,  save  such  as  Avere  sure  to 
be  largely  re])roductive.  Tliese  were  the 
accoimtsand  statementswhich  he  assailed 
as  iinveracious.  He  frequently  quoted 
instances  of  irrigation  canals  upon  which 
millions  had  been  wasted,  and  from 
which  no  returns  were  anticipated.  His 
charges  were  disbelieved.  Nobody  took 
the  smallest  notice  of  them  ; hut  they 
M'ere  true  nevertlieless,  and  the  trutli 
was  disclosed  in  1877,  just  three  or  four 
weeks  after  tie  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
thrr  Member  for  Middlesex  had  been 
made,  in  whi(  h he  took  credit  for  a sur- 
plus of  £13,000,000  in  six  years.  Iii 
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Alaich,  1877,  Sir  John  Strachey  brought 
forward  tho  Budget  for  that  year,  lie 
took  wliat  Jio  call  da  lKq)eful  account  of 
India  at  that  period.  He  tiemauded 
£ 1,060,000  fur  Extraordinary AVorks,  for 
2)ioduc(ivo  works  wliicli  produced  no- 
tliiiig  but  mischief;  but  tlie  Finance 
Aliiiister  admitted  that  in  tliis  sum  there 
was  a charge  for  works,  wliicli  ought  to 
liavo  been  classed  as  ordinary,  amount- 
ing to  £1,200,000.  This  charge  had 
been  erroneously  foisted  into  the  accouul . 
PIr  John  Strachey  next  admitted  that  he 
had  looked  over  tho  accounts  of  his  |)re- 
dccossors  in  office  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,  and  had  found,  somcAvliat  to  his 
surprise,  that  £4, 700, ()()()  had  been  ex- 
2»eiided  in  those  years,  and  hud  hccu  re- 
garded as  recoverable  assets,  wliich  had 
been  oxjiended  011  railways  made  for 
military  ptnqfose.s,  works  uovfT  expected 
to  yield  mereautilo  jwofits.  Lord  Lytton 
admitted  tiuit  this  was  tnu%  acknow- 
ledging that  jiositive  orders  liad  been 
sent  from  Eugiuml  not  to  allow  under- 
takings of  tills  nature  to  bo  entered  as 
extraordinary;  but  these  orders  had  been 
disregarded.  Now.  what  ivas  tliis  but  a 
direct  adiiiissiou  that  the  accouuts  of  Ex- 
^lendituro  had  been  inijn-operly  cooked  in 
order  to  show  surjilus  receipts  of  Ecvemio 
Avlion  none  existed.  But  this  was  not 
all.  Tho  Finance  Aliuister  said  nothing 
of  vast  sums  wasted  iqiou  irrigation 
Avorks  Avhully  unproductive,  yet,  in  like 
manner,  treated  as  jncductive  outlays, 
although  no  one  kueAv  the  fact  better 
llian  Pir  Jol:u  Ptraclicv.  For.  in  this 
Budget  PtateiJient  fur  1877,  he  proposed 
to  imjiose  on  certain  districts  (d*  Bengal 
a local  CC.SS  of  £-!75,()00  a*A’ear.  This 
local  cess  Avas  imposed  to  recoiq^  the 
Govormnout  for  tlio  interest  of  some 
£6,000,000  sterling  sjAciit  on  irrigation 
canals,  Avliich  were  found  Avhen  finished 
to  be^  Avhully  iiiqu-oductive.  Tho  demand 
Avas  a most  discreditable  one;  but  tlie 
fact  that  it  Avas  made  amounted  to  an  ad- 
mission that,  Avitli  tho  military  charges, 
a sum  of  £12,000,000  had  been  cariled 
to  a false  or  iuqirojjer  account,  and  had 
been  treated  as  a recoverable  asset  ; 
Avhereas  tho  11101103''  should  have  been 
(Larged  to  the  ordinaiy  Ex^iendituro  of 
llie  years  In  which  the  outlay  A\  as  made. 
Tliese  admissions  jiroved  Iioav  erro- 
neous Avero  tho  calculations  of  surplus 
recci])ts  made  iu  the  six  jiroccding  years 
h}-  the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Iu 
the  same  year,  in  December.  1877,  the 


Finance  Aliuister  iin2)0*:od  fresh  taxes 
iqioii  India,  Avhich  Avere  ex[K*cted  to  pro- 
I ducG.£  2, 000, 006  sterling,  iqioii  the  ground 
that  the  money  Avas  urgently  required  ; 

, Avhileiulebruarv,  l877,theUnder  Pecre- 
tary  of  State  Avas  boasting  of  a clear  sur- 
2>lusof  £2. 000,000  annually  then  existing, 

1 sufficient  to  meet  Famine  charges,  and 
still  leaving  larger  surplus  receipts  upon 
an  average  <»f  six  financial  years.  These 
contradictory  statements,  proceeding  at 
one  and  the  same  time  from  officials  iu 
Galcutta  and  iu  London,  sufficientlv  dis- 
^ilaA’ed  tlie  ignorance  Avhicli,  two  years 
ago,  lU'eA'ailed  in  the  matter  of  Indian 
finance.  In  Asia,  as  in  Europe,  these 
gentlemen  lived  in  a FooTs  Earadise. 
iu  the  s^jeech  uf  the  Under  Secretaiy  of 
State  i^Lurd  Gofu’go  Hamilton)  on  the  1 3tli 
lA  bruary,  1877,  the  noble  Lord  insisted 
1 hat  it  was  jjopularlv  helioA*ed  that  tho 
Govei'imient  of  tlie  late  East  India  Com- 
pany practised  a strict  ei'onomA',  while  tho 
Inqjerial  Administration  was  extravagant 
ami  Avast efuL  ThercA'erse,  he  said.  Avas 
the  trutli.  The  noble  Lord  piwed  it 
in  this  Avay.  11(3  took  India  from  1814 
iq>  to  the  2>erio(l  when  tlie  Company’s 
rule  ceased,  and  lie  said  that  (iuriiig 
those  years  the  East  India  Cum2)an3" 
exceeded  its  ineome  b}'  £72,01)0,000. 
£42.000,000  of  this  amount  Avere 
added  to  tho  National  Debt  from  1814 
iqi  to  the  year  1856;  and  during  the 
last  tlu’ce  years — from  1857  to  1859  in- 
clusive— £30,000,000  nujre  were  bor- 
roAved  to  ]>ut  doAvn  iiisurrection.  The 
noble  Lord  declared  that  tho  whole  of 
lliis  Avas  unproductive  exiioiuliture — that 
£72,000,000  had  been  recklessh’  wasted. 
Hi;  neA'er  licard  a more  extraordinaiy 
statement  than  that,  or  a more  odious 
cmiqiarisim.  In  1814  the  Cimqiauy  did 
imt  |K)ssess  one-lialf  of  the  territory 
which  Ave  iioav  lield  iu  India.  It  did  mk 
eujo}'  anything  like  a moiety  of  tho 
reveimos  Avhich  Ave  now  drew  from  those 
territories.  From  that  2>eriod — 1814 — n|) 
to  1855-6,  tin.'  East  India  Company  avus 
engaged  inconstant  Avars— warsofaggres- 
! siun,  usurpation,  ccuiquest,  and  anuexa- 
, lion.  During  those  years  the  Company 
j Avas  engaged  in  acquiring,  in  building  uj), 
and  iu  consolidating  tlie  vast  Empire  over 
Avhich  Her  Majesty  now  reigned — ho 
wislied  she  reigned  Avith  greater  success. 
Ihe  Alarcjue.ss  of  Hastings  was  Governor 
General  at  that  time.  He  carried  on  great 
and  successful  and  oxjiensive  wars  against 
thcAIahrattapowens,  and  speuthugesums 
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in  ] uttingdowntliePindarroeinsnrgentfe. 
Til-  • successor  of  the  noble  Marquess  was 
Loid  Amherst,  who  (|uarrelled  with  the 
Kii  g of  lUinuah.  lie  spent  £ 10,000,000 
or  i!  1 12,000,000  in  a Burmese  war,  and 
lie  added  the  present  Tenasserim  Pro- 
vin  -es  by  conquest  to  our  Empire. 
At  a later  period  Lord  Auckland  sent 
a yreat  military  expedition  into  Cen- 
tra Asia — into  Afglianistan — costing 
£ I ’,000,000,  paid  by  the  East  India 
Company,  borrowed  in  India,  and  no 
dill  culty  found  about  the  borrowing 
of  it.  that  was  part  of  the  £42,000,000 
spe  at  up  to  1855-6.  Lord  Ellenborough 
sue  *eeded.  lie  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
of  .var,  and  had  a passion  for  war.  On 
om  occasicni,  at  a meeting  in  Calcutta, 
ho  (]\Ir.  Smollett)  hoard  Lord  Ellen- 
boi  High  declare  that  the  only  mo- 
me  its  of  unalloyed  enjoyment  in  his 
offi  ial  life  Avero  those  wliich  he  had 
s]tcit  in  the  camp.  Lord  Ilardingo, 
A\'h  ) followed,  entered  into  a fierce 
stri  ggle  Avith  the  Sikh  Army,  AA'hich 
wa:  at  last  overthrown,  and  we  added 
tlio  Punjab  to  our  rule.  Then  came  Lord 
Dahousie,  Avho  annexed  Pegu  and 
On  lo,  AAdiich  led  to  tlie  IMutin}^,  costing 
£;h ',000,UOU.  The  ^lutiny  was  sup- 
pressed, and  Ave  secured  possession  of 
one  of  our  finest  States.  Oude.  No 
doi  bt,  the  East  India  Company  spent 
£7:  ,000,000  in  that  wa}' ; but  it  was  idle 
to  i ay  that  the  expenditure  Avas  not  pro- 
du(  tive.  It  produced  the  Indian  Em- 
pir^;  it  added  annually  £30,000,000  to 
£411.000^000  to  our  moans.  The  charge 
Avh  rh  he  (Mr.  Smollett)  brought  against 
the  Imperial  Administration  AA'as  this — 
tha:  ever  since  Her  Jlajesty’s  Govern- 
me  it  took  lAOssession  in  1860,  in  a time 
of  }>rofnund  peace,  it  had  managed 
IiK  ia  Avith  sucli  an  utter  want  of  dis- 
cre  ion,  jn'udence,  thrift,  and  economy, 
tha  at  the  present  moment  we  were, 
am  for  many  years  past  had  been,  drift- 
ing into  sometliing  like  bankruptcy.  He 
lia(  the  accounts  of  India  during  the 
last  seven  years,  going  back  to  1873, 
in  lis  hands,  and  he  would  read  them. 
AVI  y did  he  go  back  to  that  year  ? Be- 
cau  that  was  the  first  year  of  Lord 
No  thbrook’s  Administration,  and  be- 
cau  in  1872,  under  Lord  Mayo,  who 
hai  enforced  economy  to  a vast  extent, 
the  'o  ATas  a surplus  of  income.  But 
LoiJ  Mayors  policy  was  set  aside  with 
thif  result — the  deficit  of  income  in 
lb/3-4  Avas  £5,360,000;  in  1874-5  the 
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deficit  was  L'-?, 930, 000 ; in  1875-0  the 
deficit  Avas  £2,601,000;  in  1876-7  it 
was  £5,902,000  ; in  1877-8  it  was 
£8,334,000;  in  1878-9  it  was  £3,299,000  ; 
and  for  1879-80  it  was  estimated  at 
£4,895,000.  The  total  deficit  in  seven 
years  Avas,  therefore,  £34,500,000  in 
round  figim  s.  The  increased  taxes  im- 
posed to  mret  tills  state  of  affairs  were 
destroying  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of 
India  to  our  Government.  W e must  now 
make  reductions,  fur  this  state  of  things 
should  not  be  permitted  to  continue. 
What,  then  Avas  the  remedy  ? We  Avere 
told  that  a c hange  had  at  last  come  over 
the  official  mind,  that  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  was  admitted.  The  confession 
of  amendment  was  certainly  not  hearty, 
although  they  heard  no  more  of  mil- 
lions of  sur[)lus  receipts  fructifying  in 
the  Indian  Treasuries.  The  necessity 
of  cautioxu  economy  was  admitted; 
but  the  reductions  contemplated  were 
peddling,  [f  the  statements  he  had  just 
quoted  of  the  deficits  of  the  last  seven 
years  were  true,  a reduction  of  at  least 
£6,000,000  sterling  of  annual  Expendi- 
ture was  needed  to  place  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  a secure  position. 
What  Avas  tiio  proper  position  of  a Go- 
vernment ? It  should  bo  able  to  meet, 
one  year  with  another,  the  entire  ordi- 
xiary  and  ext  raordinary  Expenditure  from 
the  annual  I Revenue  Avitlujut  borrowing. 
A strong  Government  should  liavo  a 
considerabh  surplus  Ilevenue  to  meet 
emergenci  es , whether  of  War  or  of  Famine 
— it  should  have  funds  at  its  disposal  to 
reduce  tlie  National  Debt,  or  to  remove 
onerous  and  grinding  taxation.  Steps 
to  insure  t'lis  should  be  taken.  Tlie 
hon.  Membe  r for  the  Elgin  Burghs  (Mr. 
Grant  Duff  stated  in  this  discussion 
that  Lord  Mayo  had  cut  down  tlio 
lamsh  expenditure  of  Lord  Lawrence  hy 
£5,000,000.  Why,  he  (Mr.  Smollett) 
asked,  couLl  not  this,  and  more  than 
this,  be  done  again,  and  in  the  same 
way  ? Of  course,  a man  of  determination, 
ancl  of  pluck,  and  of  backbone  was  re- 
quired to  do  this  ; and  as  Lord  Lytton 
was,  confessedly,  not  a statesman  of  this 
sort,  another  plan  must  be  taken.  In 
his  (Mr.  Smollett’s)  judgment,  a Royal 
Commission  should  be  forthwith  de- 
spatched to  India  empowered  to  carry 
out  large  reductions  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  Civil  and  ]\Iilitary  Services,  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  £2,000,000  per  annum, 
and  that  in  Iho  space  of  one  j'car.  Sonn^ 
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£5,000,000  more  could  be  saved  at  once  out  the  reforms  contemplated,  it  is  nocos- 
by  Aviso  reductions  in  tlie  Establisliment  sary  tliat  public  opinion  in  Liigland 
of  Eublio  Works.  lie  should  not  enter  sh-aild  continue  aliv**  t<»  the  very  serious, 
tlien  upon  a history  of  tlie  origin  and  tliungh  by  no  means  hopeless,  pn^itiou 
growth  of  this  Department.  The  Estab-  of  tlie  finances  of  India.  The  hon.  Geii- 
iishment,  in  its  present  position  and  tlemau’s  admissions  Avere  so  candid,  and 
magnitude,  Avas  universally  spoken  of  his  assurances  in  many  n-spects  so  satis- 
as  the  scourge  and  curse  of  our  Govern-  factory,  that  it  Avas  evident  that  hon, 
ment.  He  had  it  from  a high  authority  Members  went  aAvay  Avith  leeling 
that  the  cost  in  wages,  salaries,  and  that  though  there  had  been  danger,  the 
emoluments  avus  at  least  £1,250,000  GoA'erument,  being  aAvare  oi  that  dan- 
a-year.  He  shoxild  suggest  that  one-  ger,  it  Avas  a thing  of  the  past.  Ihit 
half  of  the  Establishment,  beginning  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  I 
with  its  head,  Sir  AndreAV  Clarke,  should  do  not  propose  to  go  at  all  into  the  gone- 
bo  discharged;  and  that  a maximum  ral  <piestion  ; but  having  studied  very 
sum  of  £600,000  should  be  the  limit  carefully  the  last  India  Financial  State- 
of  the  charge  for  the  Department  in  ment,  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  2nd 
future.  He  saAV  from  the  public  ac-  ]\[ay,  1879,  and  having  listened  atten- 
counts  that  tlie  disbursements  under  the  tively  to  the  debate,  lAvanttoeall  atten- 
headofOrdinaryamountedto£3,500,GU0  tion  to  some  peduts  Avhich,  in  the  inte- 
a-ycar.  He  kneAv  that  the  expenditure  n-sts  of  the  people  of  India,  as  contrasted 
under  the  head  of  Extraordinary  had  with  the  Guveniment.  the  trading  com- 


heon  £4,700,000  in  the  last  two  yeai’s — munity,  and  the  capitalists  of  tliis  coun- 
thus,  the  entire  charge  in  eaeli  year  try.  have  notheen  sullicit-’iitly  considered. 
Avas,  with  the  office  Establishment,  First,  Avith  regard  to  productive  rublic 
£9,500.000.  In  his  judgment,  the  Works,  the  Indian  Government  say.  in 
expenditure  should  be  limited  and  the  Financial  Statement,  paragraph  1 1, 
fixed  at  £4,000,000,  including  co.st  page  5,  that — 

of  Establishment ; and  this  should,  “ The  financial  condition  of  that  State  is  uu- 


011  no  account,  he  exceeded.  If  this  souml  ^vhase  yearly  Tuhlic  llcvonncs.  rimdly 

wore  done,  there  would  be  a saving  of  eritici/.h  aiv  hubitur^  l.  ss  than  Us  ^vhnk. 

-TT  *1^  IT  • vcarlv  1 uhlic  hx])iiulituvf,  rxc'c]>niu.,M  nlv  tlial 
.^5,o00,000  a-yoar.  He  might  add,  in  which  luav  he  conlidcntlv  trustc-l  to 


pui'tion  whi«‘h  may  l-c  conhuontiy  trustc-l  to 
euliclusion,  that  great  and  sweeping  re-  produce  a revenue  at  least  sullicient  to  i*ovi  rtiu- 
trenchmeiits  of  this  character  Avould  interest -mtlic  excess  of  ruhiic  DlLi  \vhicli  vr- 
restore  cunfideiioo  and  loyalty  to  the  ’ 

Native  mind.  The  suggestions  he  liad  Noav,  this  statement  is  so  sound  and 
made  Avero  simple,  easy  of  accomplish-  clear  that  it  is  to  lie  regretted  that  their 
ment,  and  thoroughly  practical.  They  subsequent  statements  seem  to  slmw 
Avould  make  no  impression  upon  official  that,  as  men  of  business,  they  arc  not 
minds,  he  was  sure,  on  either  side  of  the  aAvare  hoAV  much  more  strictly  that  prin- 
House — for  officialism  detested  frugality,  ciple  must  be  applied  iu  future  if  they 
Retrenchment  and  common  sense,  ap-  are  to  a\'oid  insoh'ency  ; for  tfioy  go  on 
plied  to  Indian  finance,  Avere  repugnant  to  treat  us  productive  expenditure  that 
to  the  official  mind.  Avhicli  they  themselves  say,  in  paragraph 

Mu.  RATHBONE  : I am  sure  it  must  148,  page  125 — 
be  a matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  all  “ Cannot  he  expected  within  any  time  that  can 
those  who  have  really  watched  the  course  he  foreseen  to  produce  a pruiit  equal  to  the  iu- 
of  our  management  of  the  afl'airs  of  tcrest  upon  it. 

India  that  at  last  there  seems  some  ap-  And  anybody  Avho  Avill  east  his  eye 
proach  on  the  jiart  of  the  House  to  re-  over  the  Paper  cin  ulated  this  nioru- 
cognizing  the  importance  and  difficulty  ing— which  1 regret  there  has  not  been 
of  the  task  Avhich  Ave  have  undertaken  more  time  to  consider — will  see  that 
iu  the  government  of  that  country.  I among  a great  many  of  tlie  iiudertuk- 
have  only  one  comment  to  make  on  the  ings  treated  as  productive,  and,  tlieia  - 
very  able  speech  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  fore,  as  good  assets,  there  are  several 
Under  Secretary  for  India  iu  opening  which  are  not  worth  anything  like  the 
the  debate— that  it  Avas  only  too  able,  amount  of  capital  Avliich  has  been  ex- 
and  too  successful  in  one  of  the  objects  pended  upon  tliem.  Now,  I venture  to 
he  had  in  view,  that  of  allaying  alarm;  think  that  this  mode  of  accouut-keepiug 
for,  iu  order  to  give  him  power  to  carry  is  just  that  Avhich  has  brought  the  City 
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Jlas^^ow  Bank  to  its  present  position.  ' tiuit  they  have  I.een  in  llio  last ; wliihs 
ey,  like  the  Government  of  India,  on  the  other  luuid,  there  will  be  a niueli 
.tinned  to  value  at  its  cost  exi^enditnre  ' larger  supply,  from  tlio  increased  facili- 
2uded  to  be  productive,  but  which  i ties  for  ediicution,  of  the  best  educated 
1 not  proved  so.  Ol  course,  I am  not  services.  4'Iterefore,  the  Government  of 
'ocating  a sudden  reduction  of  expeii-  India  are  Lkely  to  meet  in  future  mucli 
ire,  which  might  be  politically  dan-  less  severe  competition  for  the  service  of 
ous,  and  very  liard  on  tlie  people  of  superior  educated  men  of  the  best  de- 
lia.  But  what  is  absolutely  necessary  scription  tliau  tlicy  have  done  in  tlie 
prevent  insolvency,  is  a much  more  past.  A more  moderate  rate  of  remu- 
eful  investigation  of  the  probable  neration  and  of  superannuation  will 
equate  return  tor  expenditure.  The  ox-  secure  for  the  Government  the  lii'di- 
diture  now  im)posed  of  £2,000,000,  if  class  servants  wliom  they  have  liithc^rto 
ed  year  hy  year  tothe Debt  of  ludiafor  secured  ; an  1.  acting  as  thev  are  for  sueli 
•ks  that  are  n()t,  to  use  tlie  words  of  the  a poor  population  as  tliat  oV  India,  tliey 
'ernment  of  India,  suthcieutly  pi’odnc-  are  bound,  while  giving  a fair,  not  to 
' to  cover  tlie  interest  or  the  excess  give  a remu neration  beyond  that  wliicli 
Public  Debt  which  they  cause,  must  is  necessary  to  secure  tli'e  services  wliicli 
niately  break  down  the  finance  of  tliey  require;  and  I am  satisfied  that 
ia ; and  it  will  be  seen,  on  referring  tliero  may  be  Cfmsiderable  reduction  in 
age  12  of  the  Paper  issued  to-day,  tliis  respect.  There  is  anotlier  point  on 
j tlie  return  in  187/-8  on  wliicli  I tliinlc  the  Govcrninent,  acting 

■,000,000  expencled  during  the  last  for  so  poor  a population  as  that  of  India"^ 
rears  on  State  Eailways  does  not  yiel^l  is  bound  to  l)o  very  much  more  strict 
e 4*  iier  cent  towards  it;  whereas  the  tiian  it  has  hitherto  been,  I mean  in 
of  money  to  tlie  Government  has  dealing  wit',  capitalists.  Xow,  it  was 
1 stated  by  tliein  to  bo  4A  per  cent,  an  uiijustifinblo  tiling,  for  which,  I be- 
mall  part  of  the  deficiency  is,  no  lieve,  neither  this  nor  the  late  Govern- 
bt,  clue  to  incomplete  undertakings  ; lucnt  were  oi-iginally  responsible— but  I 
it  is  evident  that  much  of  it  is  clue  care  not  who  is  responsible  for  it— it 
indertakings  whicli  will  not,  within  was  utterly  unjustitiable  to  purchase  the 
reasonable  time,  bo  remunerative;  Orissa  irrigation  works,  at  tlie  cost  of 
when  people  point  to  tlie  satisfactory  tlie  people  of  India,  lor  £1 .0U0,(l(io, 
rovements  in  the  returns  from  gua-  when  the  undertaking  was  unsaleable  in 
eed  railways,  it  must  be  borne  in  the  market  at  I'GOO.UOO,  besides  giving, 

I that  in  the  first  instance,  of  course,  if  I remember  right,  £70,000  to  the 
lish  capitalists  selected  the  large  officials  of  tlie  Company,  as  what  I can 
1 lines,  which  were  likely  to  be  most  hardly  cliaructcrize  as  anytliing  but  a 
uetive,  and  tliat  most  of  those  that  bribe,  for  concluding  witlTtho  Govern- 
left  are  those  that  are  less  proniis-  ment  an  operation  so  disadvantageous 
The  Government  of  India  sliould  to  tlie  country.  And  even  in  the  East 
ish  us  with  a careful  estimate  of  the  India  Finam  ial  Statement  of  the  2nd  of 
■able  return,  within  a reasonable  IMay,  tlie  Government  seems  to  consider 
, of  rovemie  from  those  so-called  tliat  it  may  lie  justifiable  to  give  to 
uetive  works;  and  such  as  are  not  c*a])italists,  for  work  actually  completed 
y to  be  productive  within  a reason-  and  done  v itli,  more  than  tlie  stihu 
time  should  no  longer  be  treated  as  letter  of  tiuir  contract  entitles  tliem  1o 
active  expenditure.  Again,  with  receive.  WTicn  you  look  at  tlie  amount 
5ct  to  a remark  made  by  the  hem.  of  English  capital  wliich  is  seeking  in- 
leman,  that  lie  would  be  sorry  to  rc- • vestment,  and  tlie  readiness — nay.  tlie 
the  expenditure  on  tlie  Civil  8er-  rashness— widi  wliicli  Englisli  "cajd- 
in  India  for  fear  of  injuring  the  talists  seek  investment  that  is  likelv  to 
ty  of  the  Service,  of  whicli  lie  spoke  bo  profitable,  it  ajipears  to  me  an  "im- 
justifiable  pride,  I am  satisfied,  proper  tiling  to  pay  on  account  of  tlio 
so,  I fear,  are  most  of  those  who  poor  people  i-f  India  to  capitalists  who 
studied  the  present  position  of  were  guaranteed  against  loss,  and  wlio 
■s  in  this  country,  that  the  returns  have  made  V(  rv  luindsome  profits,  more 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  other  tlian  they  avo  bound  to  jiay.  If  it  be 
lations,  are  not  likely  to  be  on  the  contended  that  there  is  no  great  readi- 
prosperous  scale  in  theuext  20years  ness  on  tlio  }mrt  of  English  capitalists 
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to  Invest  capital  in  India,  it  must  arise  | may  prove  to  be  the  cost  of  the  people  of 
from  one  of  two  causes — either  that  this  ' India,  would  be  a most  unwise  and  iin- 
coddling  sj'steni  is  really  injuring  in-  proper  thing.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
stead  of  promoting  enterprize  in  tliat  tliat  tlie  working  population  of  India 
dii^ection,  as,  in  fact,  the  system  of  Go-  are  large  debtors  of  sums  to  be  paid  in 
vernment  aid  has  a tendency  to  do  ; or  silver,  and  that  tlio  clieapness  of  silver 
the  enterprizing  English  capitalist  does  must  have  diminished  enormouGy  to 
not  find  ill  these  undertakings  profitable  tliem  the  pressure  of  tlie  evils  which 
employment  for  liis  capital.  In  that  they  have  recently  been  sulToring  under, 
case,  it  ought  to  be  a caution  to  the  Go-  The  ryot  in  India  lias  to  pay  tlie  muuey- 
vernment  to  be  careful  how  they  under-  louder  in  silver,  and  the  zemindar  in 
take  operations  which  are  thus  sliunued  silver  for  the  rent  of  his  land.  Had  the 
by  private  enterprize.  Now,  I know  trade  been  in  its  ordinary  state,  the 
that  people  will  sometimes  point  to  the  tlioct  of  the  depreciation  of  sih^er  would 
largo  increase  in  the  exports  from  India  have  been  largely  to  raise  the  rupee 
as  an  indii*ect  advantage,  whicli  must  be  value  of  the  produce  of  his  labour  and  of 
taken  into  account ; but  wlien  those  ex-  lii.s  land.  Owing  to  the  very  bad  state 
ports  are  stimulated  hy  undertakings  of  trade,  it  lias  not  taken  this  form,  hut 
’ivliicli  can  only  he  paid  for  out  of  the  it  must  have  jirevented  enormously  the 
taxation  of  the  ^leople  of  India,  they  are  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  produce 
not  a heneht  to  them,  hut  an  evil.  Yon  he  had  to  sell,  and  of  the  value  of  his 
are,  in  fact,  doing  the  very  thing  that  labour;  and  yon  have  no  right,  at  the 
we  blame  the  French  Government  for  risk  of  its  being  at  his  cost,  artiticially 
doing  in  the  sugar  honnties.  If  yon  to  raise  the  value  of  the  sums  whi>-li  he 
promote  the  export  of  grain  from  India  has  contracted  to  pay  in  silver.  Wlien 
by  carrying  it  to  the  ports  by  railways,  gold  was  discovered  in  California  and 
which  do  not  pay,  hut  would  have  to  he  Australia,  we  did  not  find  that  the  abnn- 
paid  for  out  of  taxation  levied  on  the  dance  of  the  metal  wliich  formed  the 
people  of  India,  you  certainly  may  basis  of  the  circulation  of  this  country 
cheapen  the  price  of  grain  to  the  con-  was  injurious  to  us.  Uu  the  contrary, 
sumcr  in  England  and  France,  hut  it  is  it  greatly  stimulated  tlie  pro.sperity  iif 
at  the  cost  of  the  xioorer  people  of  India  ; this  country;  and  why  should  not  a 
and  I do  not  know  how  far  our  agri-  similar  cause  produce  a similar  effect  in 
cultural  friends  will,  any  more  than  India The  Government  of  India  require 
onr  sugar  refiiers,  like  competition  in  to  be  very  much  on  their  guard  in  view- 
Ihe  supply  of  wheat  thus  artiticially  iiig  this  question,  because,  of  course,  the 
•stimulated.  There  is  only  one  other  whole  Civil  Service  of  India,  and  the 
point  which  I think  has  not  been  whole  mercantile  community,  have  a dr- 
•■^ufRciently  considered  in  its  effect  upon  cided  interest  in  this  matter  antagonistic 
the  Indian  population.  The  silver  ques-  tothe  interests  of  the  people  of  India  ; 
tion  has  been  generally  treated  as  if  it  and  it  is  most  difficult,  therefore,  for  the 
had  only  one  side  to  it.  People  speak  Government  to  hold  the  balance  even 
of  the  depreciation  of  silver  solely  with  where  most  of  their  advisers  are  deeply 
the  view  to  its  effect  upon  the  Debt  of  interested  on  one  side  of  the  question. 
India,  contracted  to  he  paid  in  gold,  and  TheUuder  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  at 
upon  our  trade  with  India  and  other  the  close  of  his  speech,  .spoke  of  the  great- 
countries  with  silver  curreiicy.  Now,  I ness  of  the  task  wo  have  undertaken  in 
am  not  going  to  trouble  the  House  with  the  government  of  the  millions  of  India, 
a discussion  as  to  whether  it  might  he  Not  only  is  it  a great  task,  it  isagrealcr 
wise  to  introduce  a hi-metallic  currency,  'task  than  has  ever  been  successfully 
Nor  am  I prepared  to  deny  that  if  tlie  accomplished  by  any  nation  which  has 
Government  see  their  way  clearly  within  hornelmperial  sway  over  othercountries. 
a reasonable  time  to  withdraw  the  sums  The  hon.  Member  is,  as  we  all  hope  and 
they  require  from  India  at  a more  ad-  believe,  on  the  threshold  of  an  eminent 
vautageous  rate  of  exchange,  they  might  career  ; and  I venture  to  think  he  could 
not  he  wise  to  postpone  tlie  transfer  of  set  before  himself  no  nobler  under- 
money from  India ; but,  unless  they  do  taking  than  that  of  thoroughly  mastering 
see  their  way  clearly  to  do  this,  I do  say  and  bringing  home  to  the  people  lif 
tliat  any  tampering  with  the  exchange  this  country  the  enormous  responsihili- 
temporarily  to  raise  the  rate,  at  what  ties  they  have  undertak(m,  and  thu 
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rmous  clilficulties  of  the  task  of  must  be  looked  upon  from  tlie 

viug  out  of  tliose  luillions  of  poor  ludiaii  point  of  view,  and  not  to  so  grout 
[)le  of  India  a nation,  not  merely  of  an  extent,  as  lias  been  usually  the  ease, 
l-fod  beings,  but  of  industrious,  in-  from  a Eimjpt'an  stand-point.  The  lion, 
gent,  selt-reliaiit  men.  Member  for  Bolton  (Mr.  J.  K.  Cross), 

[k.  brObClIEN  : The  state  of  the  in  liis  able  and  most  lucid  speech,  has 
iau  exchanges  and  the  price  of  rendered  the  gi*eatesjt  service  in  drawing 
er  play  so  important  a part  in  the  attention  to  this  duty, 
ussions  of  Indian  linauco  that  I fool  I am  not  sure  whether  the  House 
3cd  make  little  apology  if  I confine  generally  has  suflieiently  observed  that 
remarks  on  this  occasion  exclusively  we  have  escaped  a very  great  danger, 
his  one  topic.  Other  parts  of  the  It  will  remember  the  statement  Avhicli 
ian  Budget  command  the  very  was  made  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
itest  interest,  ^and  it  is  no  want  State  for  India  when  ho  opened  the 
ippreciatioii  of  other  most  weighty  debate,  that  propo  Sc  ils  had  been  made 
tors  whicli  induces  mo  to  speak  of  by  the  Iiul'aii  (.Tuvernment  which  had 
question  ofexchauges  alone  to-night,  boon  disallowed  by  the  Government  at 
nill  conhue  myself  to  this  one  topic,  home.  The  danger  which  we  luave 
lusG  it  is  in  itself  so  wide  that  it  escaped  is  this — It  was  intended  arti- 
.Id  scarcely  leave  me  at  liberty  to  ficially  to  rniso  the  value  of  the  coined 
te  on  other  matters.  And,  in  the  rupee.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  what 
place,  let  me  express  my  ScUtisfae-  the  currency  of  India  is.  Indeed,  I have 
that,  on  this  occasion,  the  question  ])een  tempted  to  ask  myself  whether  it 
,'xchanges  has  not  been  discussed  lias  not  become  necessary  to  repeat  in 
[)ly  on  the  basis  of  the  loss  of  so  another  form  tlie  famous  question  of  bir 
ly  millions  sterling,  but  that  its  Eobert  reel,  and  say,  not  “What  is  a 
•li  more  important  bearing  on  tlte  pound?”  but  “ What  is  a rupee  ? ” A 
Illation  of  India  has  not  been  lost  rupee  is  a coin  containing  1G5  grains  of 
it  of.  I am  afreuid  that  heretofore  silver  and  15  grains  of  alloy.  At  the 
whole  subject  has  been  too  mucli  old  price  of  silver,  when  the  porportlou 
^eyed  through  European  spectacles,  between  gold  ami  silver  was  as  151  to  1, 
only  with  reference  to  the  difficulty  these  165  praiiis  of  silver  were  worth 
ch  is  so  painfully  apparent  to  those  about  bv.  lOU/.  Their  present  worth 
) have  to  receive  payments  in  silver  is  about  l.s.  That  is  the  simple 

ch  involves  a serious  loss  when  con-  account  of  tlie  rupee;  but  it  must  not 
ed  into  gold.  Heretofore,  it  seems  be  forgotten  that  in  India  bars  of  silv(‘v, 
ave  been  alnnist  forgotten  that  the  in  unlimited  (pumtities,  maybe  brouglit 
rnal  transactions  of  India  must  bo  to  the  Jlint  to  be  coined,  and  coin 
iidered  as  much  as  its  external  obtained  in  exchange;  and,  just  as  in 

this  country,  the  currency  is  co-exteiisivo 
low,  I jmrposely  made  a distinction  with  the  amount  of  gold  which  those 
veen  “the  state  of  the  oxchaugos”  who  liave  anything  to  sell  are  able  to 
“ the  price  of  silver.”  Theyaretwo  obtain  in  rel  uni  for  their  goods,  so  the 
irate,  tliougli  connected,  facts.  The  currency  of  India  is  co-extensive  with 
e of  the  exchanges  may  be  very  uu-  the  power  of  India  for  procuring  silver 
^factory,  while  the  condition  of  the  by  tlie  means  of  selling  goods.  It  is  an 
?r  market  may  have  a very  ditl'erent  unlimited  silver  currency ; and  it  is  on 
ct.  ^ Is  it  so  absolutely  clear  that  the  tlio  basis  of  that  silver  currency  that  all 
;eciatioii  of  silver  is  a calamity  to  contracts  have  been  made  in  India.  If 
itries  with  a silver  currency  ? It  has,  any  moasun^  were  adopted  to  close  the 
11  events,  never  been  explained  Avhy  Mint  upon  silver,  the  privilege  would 
Hood  of  silver  into  India  must  have  be  taken  a^^ay  from  debtors  of  paying 
i disastrous  effects,  while  the  influx  tlieir  debts  tliruiigh  the  medium  of  tlie 
^old  into  England,  after  the  dis-  coinage  of  silver  bars;  and  it  would 
Ties  in  Australia,  was  hailed  as  a fer-  compel  all  debtors  to  apply  to  those  who 
ing  stream.  Gold  was  depreciated,  have  coined  rupees  to  sell.  Now,  the 
trade  was  said  to  be  stimulated  great  sellers  of  rupees  are  tlie  Indian 
eby.  Silver  is  depreciated  in  India,  Government.  The  Indian  Government 
why  should  we  there  expect  a con-  have  £15,000,000  worth  of  coined  rupees 
yeSect  Once  more,  let  me  say  that  the  to  sell  every  year.  It  would  certainly 
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be  an  ingenious  plan,  if  it  were  pro- 
posed tliat  as  the  Government  could 
not  sell  coined  rupees  without  a loss, 
lliey  had  better  suspend  any  fresh 
coinage  of  silver  altogether.  Such  a 
step  would  raise  the  value  of  tlie 
coined  rupee,  it  Avould  raise  the  price  of 
the  Council  drafts  ; it  might  save  the 
Government  from  heavy  loss.  But 
such  a course  would,  practically,  be 
equivalent  to  sweeping  away,  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  the  supply  of  silver 
for  circulation  in  India.  Anv  measure 
tlius  designeil  artiflcially  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  rupee  would  disturb  tlie 
whole  of  the  internal  transactions  of 
India  ; and,  clearly,  we  must  be  careful, 
lest  in  our  attempts  to  save  tlie  Govern- 
ment from  linaucial  loss,  we  do  injustice 
to  the  population  over  which  tlu\y  rule. 

But  otlier  evils  are  alleged  besides  the 
loss  to  the  Government  from  tlie  sale  of 
tlieir  bills;  for  instance,  the  violent  fluc- 
tuations in  the  exchanges,  the  instability 
of  the  price  of  silver— elements  of  iincer- 
taintv  said  to  iiaralvze  trade.  No  doubt. 

X V ‘ 

these  violent  fluctuations  have  been  dis- 
astrous to  many.  Tlicy  Inive  been  a great 
trial  to  tlie  wliolo  Indian  trade.  AVe 
liave  passed  through  a period  which  lias 
been  viewed  by  all  mercliants  trading 
with  India  with  regret  and  alarm.  And 
I do  not  wish  to  minimize  tliese  causes 
for  regret,  if,  on  tlio  other  hand,  I call 
attention  to  the  fact  tliat  this  country 
has  continually  done  a prosperous  busi- 
ness with  countries  subjected  to  no  less 
violent  iluotuations  in  tlieir  oxcliangos. 
Look  at  tlio  trade  witli  the  United  States 
when  gold  was  at  an  immense,  but  over- 
varying,  premium.  Look  at  tlie  llussian 
exchanges,  utterly  without  stability  ; at 
the  Austrian  exchanges.  Yet  England 
lias  not  failed  to  do  good  business  with 
such  countries  nevertheless.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  disturbances  of  trade 
tlirougli  fluctuations  in  exchange;  and 
surely  wo  must  bo  exceedingly  careful  to 
avoid  being  tempted  by  such  a dilhculty 
to  have  recourse  to  empirical  remedies. 

I am  glad  to  find  that  empirical  remedies 
have  been  repudiated  in  so  many  quar- 
ters of  this  House. 

Again,  as  regards  actual  loss  by  the 
fall  ill  the  pilco  of  silver.  No  doubt, 
there  has  been  a loss  for  many  besides 
the  Government.  But  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  realize  who  are  the  losers. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Bolton  lias 
alluded  to  this  point  already  ; but 


it  is  worth  wliile  to  make  this  vorv  clear. 
Those  likely  to  lose,  in  tlie  first  instance, 
are  such  as  receive  their  iueume  in  rupees 
and  liave  to  remit  a portion  to  their 
families  in  Europe.  Most  Indian  oificials 
belong  to  this  class ; hut  main"  persons 
besides  mav  have  to  make  remittances  to 
Europe  out  of  an  income  measured  in 
rupees.  Then  there  are  the  great  banks 
trading  with  India.  Manv  of  them  ave 
in  this  position — they  have  taken  de- 
posits in  England  and  Scotland  in  gold, 
or  ill  £1  notes,  and  have  lent  the  money 
out  in  India.  They  cannot  bring  silver 
home  witliout  experiencing  a serious  loss. 
AVhen  events  occur,  such  as  the  breaking 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  an  event 
which  affected  very  distinctly  the  com- 
merce of  India,  manv  of  the  Eastern 
banks  might  find  it  expedient  to  bring 
money  home  from  India  to  streugtlieu 
their  position.  Such  remittances  could 
not  at  present  be  managed  without  con- 
siderable loss.  Then  there  are  the  manu- 
facturers who  have  exported  goods  to 
India.  The  value  of  tJiose  goods  is  due  in 
rupees.  The  value  of  the  silver  in  tlie 
rupee  falls,  and  wlien  exchanged  for  g<il  1 
gives  a worse  price  for  the  goods.  Of  tlie 
loss  of  the  Government  I need  not  speak 
again.  These  are  the  classes  wlio  suil'er, 
or  have  sufl'ered,  hy  the  fall  of  silver,  ami 
every  credit  should  be  given  to  the  Go- 
vernment for  having  witlistood  tlie  pres- 
sure of  tlieni  all— tlie  class  of  officials,  tlie 
class  of  traders  to  India,  the  banks,  and, 
above  all,  tlieir  own  interests  in  connoc- 
ti'ju  witli  the  sale  of  tlnlr  liills.  I b.fieve 
wo  liave  escajx'd  a real  danger  by  tlio 
Goverumeut  refu  dag  proposal ; of  wliii  li 
the  full  scope,  I am  sure,  lias  never  been 
thought  out.  To  judge  of  these  proposals 
it  was  necessarv  to  recall  the  classes  iu 
whose  favour  they  tv’ere  made  ; but  to 
judge  properly  of  any  remedies,  lot  us  be 
sure  that  we  tliorouglily  understand  the 
causes  of  the  evils  we  wish  to  meet. 
How  far  are  they  temporary  or  perma- 
nent ? Ilotv  far  are  thej'  natural  or  de- 
pendent on  legislation? 

Now,  we  have  frequently  heard  that  the 
excessive  production  of  silver  iu  America 
has  been  the  real  cause  for  alarm  ; and  1 
saw  it  recently  stated  that,  compared  with 
the  production  in  America,  the  sale  of 
the  German  silver  could  not  be  siqiposcd 
to  have  had  a material  elfect.  I will 
examine  the  extent  of  those  respective 
causes.  I readily  believe  that  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  in  America  has  had  a 


( ) 

p-c  it  effect  on  the  miiuLs  of  the  deulors  excited  so  much  attention.  It  appears 
\n  silver  ; hut  it  lias  hceu  ratlier  an  that  in  the  present  year  the  produce  of 
olh  et  on  tlie  mind  which  lias  been  wit-  j these  mines  is  distinctly  decreasing;  but 
uof-^cd,  than  any  excessive  supplies  of  ^ I have  no  special  information  upon  this 
the  mtdul  itselt.  ^\  liat  are  tlie  figures  part  of  the  case.  AVliat  I have  wished 
wit  i regard  to  these  sup[)lies  fr<jiu  tlie  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  House  is 
I. n ted  states  ? It  is  really  startling,  this,  that  hitherto — though  it  may  not 
aftt  r the  discoveries  of  the  mines  of  continue  to  be  the  case — notwitlistand- 
Ne  mda,  to  look  at  the  facts  witli  regard  iiig  the  largo  production  in  the  United 
tot  le  amount  ut  silver wliioli  lias  actually  States,  very  small  supplies  have  come  to 
cone  to  England.  From  1871  to  1874,  these  sliores.  The  main  part  of  the  pro- 
Euj  ;hind  imported  in  silver  from  the  duce  of  tlio  United  States  silver  mines 
Uu  ted  Mates,  l'-l,7o0,000,  or,  an  has  been  ir^ed  for  coinage  purposes  in 
ave  ;age,  £ *)p*<K),000  a-year.  From  1875  the  United  States  tliemselv'os ; but  if 
to  1878  the  total  net  imports  luive  production  in  those  mines  continues  on 
beei  £8,200,000,  or  an  average  of  about  tlie  scale  which  we  have  witnessed 
£2,  .)(J0,000  a-yeav.  The  amounts  in  hitherto,  T should  tliink  it  very  doubtful 
the  years  1875-0-7-8,  wore  respective!}  whetlier  flu  United  States  will  bo  able 
£3, 10(),00(»,  £2,257,000,  £2,315,000,  to  continue  to  use  all  tlie  silver  they  pro- 

aiul  £532,000.  In  this  last  year,  which  duce,  and,  if  not,  it  is  clear  that  exports 
exhibited  tlio  lowest  amount,  the  gross  may  re-commence  on  a large  scale, 
ini]^  oi'tswere  2 1,6 15, out);  but  £ 1,083,000  I now  turn  to  Germany,  whore  the 
wa?  actually  sent  fnnu  tlio  United  Xing-  situation  has  been  exceedingly  remark- 
don.  to  tlio  United  States,  leaving  a able,  and  I will  place  such  facts  as  are 
bal; . lice  imported  from  the  United  States  in  my  possession  before  the  House.  I 
of  1 ttlo  more  than  £500,000.  Tliosigiii-  wish  tliat  more  facts  were  known  and 
lica  iceof  tliese  ligures  is  unrpiestionnhlc.  accessible  to  tlio  public.  The  German 
It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a Government  has  been  exceediiiglyreti- 
cert  lin  amount  of  silver  went  direct  from  cent.  It  has  been  must  difficult  to  ex- 
the  United  States  to  Japan  andFliiua;  tract  anything  from  them;  and,  to  my 
but  nevertheless,  an  examination  of  the  mind,  they  have  pursued  a short-siglited 
doc  iments  presented  to  the  House  shows  policy  in  SLUiplying  as  little  information 
tha  the  exports  of  silver  from  America  as  they  pt.ssibly  could.  They  have 
hav  been  less  during  tlie  last  few  years  doubtless  d(-ne  so  in  tlie  vain  hope  of 
tha  t they  were  before.  On  tlie  other  preventing  speimlators  acting  against 
ban  1,  I observe,  and  the  fact  should  not  them;  but  the  result  huvS  been  (mi- 
be  ] eglected,  that  in  the  first  live  months  stunt  alarm,  much  of  which  might  pos- 
of  t lis  year  tliore  has  been  an  increase,  sibly  have  been  avoided  if  tlie  trutli 
as  • (unpared  witli  fiunner  years,  in  the  had  been  told.  There  lias  been  no  reti- 
am(  nut  coming  from  tlio  Ihiited  States  ; conce  on  the  part  of  any  other  Goverii- 
and  I particularly  wislt  to  state  this  fact,  ment.  At  the  CWference  held  in  Paris, 
as  ] am  anxious  to  avoid  producing  any  and  in  which  I took  a part,  Eepresenta- 
biaf-  in  llio  minds  of  anyone  wiili  regard  fives  of  nearly  all  the  Governments  of 
to  t le  future  course  of  the  silver  market.  Ihirope  were  perfectly  open,  both  as  re- 
AVh  it  I feel  bound  to  do,  after  all  tliat  garded  information  on  the  position  of 
has  been  said  about  the  production  of  silver  in  their  countries,  and  as  regarded 
the  United  .States,  is  to  call  attention  to  the  policy  of  their  respective  Goveru- 
the  remarkablo  ligures  vrhich  I have  ments.  J3ut  the  German  Government 
(pio  ed.  Let  mo  go  back  for  one  moment  refused  to  be  represented,  even  thougli 
to  tlie  Committee  of  which  I was  Chair-  they  were  assured  that  nothing  would 
mat  in  1876.  We  expected  that  the  be  asked  from  their  Eepresentatives  be- 
pro(  uction  of  the  year  1876-7  would  yoiid  a statiunent  of  facts,  and  that  in 
be  .'9,000,000.  It  turned  out  to  be  no  other  way  would  they  bo  compro- 
£7,(00,000;  but  in  the  following  year  misod.  The  absence  of  full  and  authen- 
it  w IS  £9,000,000.  lion.  ^Momhors  have  tie  informati-m  with  regard  to  the  silver 
dou  itless  seen,  with  regard  to  the  most  question  in  ihe  German  Empire,  seems 
rece  it  dates,  statements  in  the  public  | to  me  a public  misfortune, 
pap' rs  on  the  subject  of  the  scale  of  tlie  i I will  now  proceed  to  state  to  the 

prui  action  of  the  Comstock  Lode,  and  , House  the  progress  of  the  demonetiza- 
thos  3 extraordinary  mines  which  in  1 876  ^ tion  of  silver  in  Germany,  and  of  the  sale 


of  their  silver,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 


propared  for  sale,  and  that 


tained.  The  total  coinage  in  Germany  ' there  remained  about  380,000  Ihs.,  a 


before  tlie  late  reforms  was  about 
£90,000,000.  It  was  estimated  that 
possibly  one-tliird  of  the  existing  coinage 
might  have  vanished — that  is  to  say, 
£30,000,000 — wliich,  deducted  from  the 
£90,000,000,  would  have  left  a total  of 
£60,000,000  to  deal  witli.  An  amount 
of  about  £20,000,000  was  required  f 
re-coiiiage,  leaving  £40,000,000  for 
sale.  Of  this  amount  £6,000,000  had 
been  sold  at  tbe  time  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Depreciation  of  Silver  sat 
in  1876,  so  that  there  remained  about 
£34,000,000  whicli  might  come  upon  tlie 
market.  Tliis,  however,  was  at  tliat 
time  considered  quite  a maximum  esti- 
mate. The  (.onnmittee,  after  a most 
careful  inquiry  and  examination  of  the 
various  estimates  submitted  to  them, 
stated  tliat  tliose  estimates  ranged  be- 
tween £8,000,000  and  £30,000,000. 
Put  wliat  has  been  the  result?  .Since 
that  date  the  German  Govermiuait  Iiavo 
actually  sold  £26,000,000,  whicli,  added 
to  the  £6,000,000  sold  before,  makes  a 
total  of  £32,000,000  already  sold  by  tlie 
German  Govornment.  Tlioso  are  stiqieii- 
dous  ligures  as  compared  with  tlu' 
.£2,000,000  per  annum  which  we  have 
received  latterly  from  the  United  States. 

But  the  more  interesting  question  is, 
what  has  the  German  Government  still 
got  to  sell  ? On  tlie  estimate  that  after 
provision  for  re-coinage  had  been  made, 
tliero  remained  £40,000,000  to  sell,  as 
£ 32, 000, 000  have  been  already  sold, 
tliero  would  oidy  remain  £8,000,000. 
But  wliat  is  stated  now  ? Eeference  has 
already  been  made  bv  the  lion.  IMember 
for  Bolton  to  the  letter  from  laml  Odo 
Eussell,  in  which  it  is  said  tliat  the  Ger- 
man Government  lias  £10,000,000  for 
sale,  and  that  the  amount  is  likely  to  he 
incTeas(’d  by  the  one-tlialer  pieces  not 
yet  witlidrawn.  The  lion.  ^Member  for 
Bolton  is  unable  to  understand  tliis 
ligiire,  as,  considering  the  very  large 
amount  of  one-thaler  pieces  still  in  cir- 
culation, and  considering  the  oltieial 
documents  presented  to  the  German 
Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  tliis 
year,  it  is  dilficxdt  to  make  this  state- 
ment of  Lord  Odo  Eussell’s  informant 
square  with  the  other  facts.  Xow,  those 
facts  ajipeur  to  ho  those.  An  official 
]»uhlication  submitted totho  German  Par- 
liament stated  that  about  7,00O.()(J0  lbs., 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  liad  been 


sum  whicli  I presume  would  bo  worlii 
about  £1,700,(H)0.  The  same  documont 
estimated  that  there  might  be  in  circula- 
tion, after  making  the  deductions  lor 
coins  which  had  vanished  in  tlie  course 
of  time,  about  117,000,000  tlialev'?,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  about  £17,500,000. 
Tliis  memorandum  would,  thorofor(\ 
show  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  yiar 
there  was  in  stock,  ready  for  sale,  silvm' 
to  the  amount  of  about  £ 1,700,000, 
and  thalerpieeeswhicliniiglitbecallcd  in, 
but  Avhich  M*ere  still  ciroulatina:.  to  tlie 
amount  ot  £17,500,000.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  published  ligures  had  led  it 
to  be  generally  suppost'd  that  tlie  amount 
of  silver  which  would  probably  come  upon 
the  market  would  not  be  more  than  frum 
£12,000,000  to  £14,000,000.  But  I can 
now  state  that  I have  received  a letter 
from  a high  aiitliority  in  Berlin,  inform- 
ing mo  that  the  Government  have 
£10,000,000  in  ingots  in  their  hands  fnr 
sale,  and  this  witliout  making  any  tle- 
duction  in  the  estimate  of  the  thalms 
still  in  circulation.  Tliis  confirms  tlie 
statement  of  Lord  Odo  Pussell;  so  thar. 
on  tlie  one  hand,  we  havetheollieial docu- 
ments showing  that  the  GovernimMit  had 
about  £l,700,()ii0  for  sale  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year;  and,  on  the  ntlur 
luiiid,  the  stateinoiit  that  they  have 
£10,000,000  in  ingots  for  sale.  I can 
only  see  one  possible  explanation  of  tbe 
apparent  discrepancy.  1 liave  been  in- 
formed that  of  tlie  large  amount  of 
thaler  pieces  in  circulation,  60,000,000 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Bank. 
Tliis  is  equal  to  a sum  of  £9,000.000  ; 
and  this,  with  about  £1,700,000  in  in- 
gots— since  reduced  by  some  sales — 
which  tlie  Goveriimeiit  admitted  to  liave 
in  their  hands  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 
year,  would  give  alamt  £l0,000,00i) 
wliich  they  could  sell  at  any  time  they 
pleased.  ]frit  in  this  case,  of  course,  tlif 
60,000,000  thalers — intual  to  £9,00(t,0O() 
—would  be  deducted  from  the  thalrr 
pieces  in  circulation.  However,  I only 
put  this  as  a speculative  explanation,  and 
I hope  Her  ]\lajesty’s  Government  may 
bo  able  to  clear  up  tlie  question. 

One  thing  is  perfectly  certain — tliere  is 
a considerable  amount  of  silver  still  in 
Germany,  and  the  question  is,  what  are 


Noxi:. — 1 liave  siuee  ascertEiined  that  thi  a 
explunatiun  is,  in  tlu  main,  correct. 
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the  German  Govoriiiueut  u'olnjr  to  do  ? I 
liu'  e received  a veiy  distinct  and  cato- 
i^oiical  assurance  from  a liigli  autliority 
that  the  German  Gov'ernmont  do  not  in- 
ten  I to  make  any  furtlier  sales  of  silver. 
On } reason  probably  is  that  they  have 
pit  hed  at  too  low  a figure  the  recpiire- 
me  its  of  the  German  nation  with  regard 
to  ho  small  coinage.  They  have  lixed 
it  it  106‘.  per  licad,  and,  I believe,  in 
doiag  so,  they  have  been  intlueneed  bv 
the  amount  of  shillings  per  head  which 
OX]  erience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  in 
England.  Eiit  it  does  not  follow  that  if 
thii  amount  is  suflitdent  in  one  country, 
it  is  therefore,  sulRcient  in  another.  Tlie 
dif  erences  in  the  social  habits  of  various 
coi  utries  produce  diflereuces  in  the 
am  mnt  of  subsidiary  coin  required. 
Fo  • instance,  in  this  country,  the  use  of 
chi  ijues  limits  the  requirements  of  small 
coi  i ; and,  again,  the  system  of  paying 
tra  Icsmen’s  books  every  week  or  every 
mcath  ecouomizos  the  use  of  silver  to  a 
grt  at  degree,  as  compared  witli  tlie 
(Te  ■man  system  of  mai’keting  for  cash 
all]  .ost  every  day.  It  is,  therefore,  per- 
fec  Iv  intelligible  that  the  10.s.  ])er  head 
nui  V not  bo  an  adequate  sum  for  German 
rec  ulrements.  I believe  I mav  add 
tin  1 1 shall  bo  correct  in  saving  that  the 
Ge 'mans  do  not  think  that  they  have 
mule  a particularly  good  bargain  by  the 
tra  .isfer  of  their  old  gold  currency  into 
tin  new  currency,  and  that  there  lias 
bet  11  possibly  some  hesitation  in  Uorlin 
as  o wliOihcr,  all  other  silver  coins  hav- 
ins.  been  called  in,  they  slinuld  further 
cal  iuaiid  demonetize  thoohl  onc-tliali  r 
pit  .1^  which  is  still  in  circulatitm.  (_V-r- 
tai  ily.  it  is  possible  tiiat  we  may  bo  ap- 
piM  aching  tiio  end  of  tlie  crisis  in  tlie 
sib  or  market  wliicli  has  been  produced 
by  Germany. 

TTiere  remains  one  serious  matter  to 
be  considered,  to  which  allusion  lias 
already  been  made,  and  that  is  tlie 
qu  ‘Stioii  of  the  power  of  India  to 
abi  orb  silver.  This  is  the  only  point 
wiih  respect  to  which  I find  myself  un- 
ab'e  to  agree  with  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Me  aiber  for  Bolton,  wlio  seemed  to 
doubt  the  capacity  of  India  for  such 
ab:  orptiou.  For  what  are  the  facts  ? 
AV  lat  does  the  House  supjjose  has  been 
the  amount  of  silver  actually  im])ortcd 
int ) India  since  the  Eeport  of  the  Ooin- 
mi  tee  of  1870  appeared  ? In  the  year 
1 8‘  0-7  the  net  import  of  silver  into  India 
wuj  £7,200,000;  in  1877-8,  £14,700,000; 


and  in  1878-9,  £3,970,000;  or  more  than 
£23,000,000  sterling  in  three  years. 
Going  back  to  1870-1,  I find  that  tlie 
net  import  \i  as  ouly£940,000;  inl871-2, 
£6,000,000  ■ in  1872-3,  £705,000;  in 
1873-4,  £2,450,000  ; in  1874-5, 

£4,600,000;  in  1875-6,  £1,600,000.  It 
will  bo  seen,  then,  that  in  the  three 
j^ears  previous  to  the  last  three  years, 
tlie  total  imports  of  silver  into  India 
were  only  £8,500,000  ; while,  during  the 
last  three  years,  they  amounted  to 
£25,000,000.  Now,  what  may  appear 
astonishing  at  first  sight,  but  not  at 
second  sight,  and  what  may  interest 
those  who  are  interested  in  statistical 
curiosities,  is  this — that  £26,000,000 
worth  of  sih  er  was  precisely  tlie  amount 
which  lias  been  sold  by  the  German 
Governmoni  during  the  period  in  which 
India  has  taken  the  £25,000,000;  so 
that  India  Las  been  able  to  absorb,  or 
compelled  1o  alisorb,  almost  the  wliolc 
of  the  amount  which  has  been  sold  bv 
Germany.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
a large  amount  of  silver  may  have  been 
remitted  from  England  to  India,  and 
may  still  be  held  theru  on  English  ac- 
count ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
as  possible  that  tliere  has  been  souio 
withdrawal  of  capital  from  India  to  this 
country,  in  ctjiisequenco  of  the  panic 
created  by  the  fail  in  exchanges.  I 
think  I ought  to  add  that  the  gross 
amount  of  silver  Imported  into  India 
during  the  last  three  years  has  been 
£30,000,060;  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
tlio  £5,000,  MiO,  the  difference  between 
tliat  sum  and  the  £25,000,000  whicli  I 
named  Ijefore,  lias  been  distributed  over 
China,  Japan,  and  other  silver-using 
countries,  a portion  of  it  having  been 
sent  to  Covlon.  It  1ms,  in  fact,  been 
taken  by  the  East. 

Now,  I wish  to  know  whether,  looking 
at  the  question  as  it  ought  to  be  looked 
at  — from  a broad  point  of  view — the 
House  will  think  it  necessary  to  stop  the 
operation  of  natural  causes  by  arresting 
their  action  in  favour  of  dangerous  re- 
medies ? The  course  of  nature  has  been 
carrying  the  silver  of  Germany  into 
India  and  the  East.  Let  mo  call  the 
attention  oi'  the  House  to  one  circum- 
stance. In  1876,  wo — the  Committee 
who  sat  on  the  depreciation  of  silver — 
examined  most  minutely  into  the  whole 
facts  of  the  case.  The  information 
whicli  we  received  with  regard  to  facts 
has,  in  many  instances,  turned  out  mis- 
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loading  and  inaccurate,  while  the  doduc-  for  purchase  in  the  Ignited  States.  AA  ith 
tions  which  we  made  from  tlie  natural  those  S5,  or  with  those  rupees,  ho  would, 
laws  of  political  economy  have  proved  subject  to  differences  of  quality,  or  of 
in  all  respects  to  be  correct.  The  late  cost  of  tran?])ort,  liav(‘  been  able  to  buy, 
Air.  Bagehot,  that  eminent  economist,  let  us  say  a quarter  wheat,  either  in 
whoso  loss  wo  all  deplore  as  a calamity  New  York  or  in  Bombay.  But  the 
to  the  country,  placed  all  the  ciremn-  price  of  silver  has  fallen,  and  the  £2 
stances  of  the  case*  before  the  Committee  will  now  realize  25  rupees  instead  of  20. 
with  prophetic  instinct,  or  rather,  I It  is  assumed  that  prices  in  India  have 
sliould  say,  not  with  instinct,  but  with  not  risen.  A\  bother  that  proposition  is 
science;  and  ho  explained  how  it  was  tenable,  I will  not  at  tlie  moment  dis- 
a matlummtical  certainty  that  Asia  must  cuss;  Imt  this  assumption  lies  at  tlu‘ 
continue  to  absorb  silver  to  an  unlimited  ro(J  of  all  the  rtanedies  tliat  liave  been 
extent.  The  Committee  recognized  that,  proposed.  AVell,  if  the  ]U'icc  of  wheat 
owing  to  the  immense  increase  in  Hie  has  not  risen  at  Bombay,  the  buyer 
CouTU'il  drafts,  India  would  have  to  take  would  still  lie  able  to  buy  the  quarter  of 
either  less  silver,  or  less  commodities,  wheat  before  with  his  20  rupees,  as 
They  also  saw  that  enly  £i,500,{  '0  he  \\‘onld  still  be  able  to  buy  a quarter 
liad  boon  sent  from  England  to  India  of  wlieat  for  hi> in  tlie  T.  nited  iStates  ; 
ill  the  year  previous  to  tliat  in  wliicli  hut  las  l‘_  have  given  Jam  25  rupees  ; 
tlicy  were  appointed.  Nevcrtlieless,  it  conseipieiitly,  ho  has  5 rupees  over,  if 
seemed  to  them  a matter  capahle  of  he  hays  in  India.  a“=  eompared  Matli 
absolute  demonstration  that  this  ivas  buying  in  the  1 nitod  .States — a state  ot 
onlv  a temporary  circumstanee,  and  tliat  things  vhieh.  under  the  laws  ol  coin- 
tho'natural  correction  to  the  fall  of  .silver  petition,  must  at  once  correct  itself.  A 
was  its  distrilmtiou  over  those  A'ast  areas  eompotitnr  would  he  content  with  a 
where  its  price  could  hut  slowly  subside,  profit  of  4 rupees,  and  would  give  21 
Tho  result  has  proved  the  entire  correct-  rupees  for  the  quarter  of  wheat.  Another 
ness  of  the  forecast.  competitor  would  raise  his  hid  to  22 

I have  shown  how  silver  has  poured  rupees,  and  still  ho  better  off  than  hify- 
into  India,  and  lias  stayed  there.  There  ing  elsewlmre.  These  ooinpetitors  will 
may  be,  at  this  uioinont,  a temporary  eithergive  more  gold  for  silver — -thatistn 
cessation  of  the  demand — but  that  is  not  say,  silver  would  rise — or  else  they  would 
to  the  point.  The  question  ought  not  give  more  rupees  for  the  Avheat' — that 
to  be  looked  at  from  month  to  month;  is  to  say.  prices  would  rise  in  India — and 
hut  as  there  has  been  a flow  of  silver  exporters  and  producers  gain.  This  is 
into  India,  so  silver  will  continue  to  one  illustration  of  thenatural  hnvs  which, 
floAV.  As  long  as  the  IMints  in  India  are  in  my  judgment.  Avill  ultimately  .'supply 
left  open,  OA’ory  bar  of  silA’Cr  in  London  a remedy  lor  the  present  situation, 
represents,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  lint  artitieial  and  immediate  remedies 
so  many  potential  rupees.  So  long  us  a are  suggested,  AvliieliAvonhl,  in  fact,  coun- 
har  of  sih'er  in  India  Avill  purchase  any  teract  and  absolutely  neutrali/,e  tho  na- 
oonimodities,  so  long  as  silver  remains  a tural  remedies.  Some  per.sons.  frightened 
legal  tender,  and  so  long  as  the  l\[ints  at  the  altsence  of  a temporary  demand 
are  open  to  .silver,  the  market  nnist  for  .silver,  propose  to  introduce  a gold 
bo  sustained  while  India  and  the  East  currency  in  its  place.  Nothing  could  ho 
retain  any  purchasing  power  whatever,  a greater  mistake.  Look  at  the  enor- 
I could  easily  illustrate  to  tho  House  nious  silver  currency  of  India,  and  eon- 
how  India  could  be  compelled  to  take  sider  what  Avoiild  become  of  it.  It  is 
silver  ; and  it  is,  too,  an  absolutely  said  that  a portion  of  the  silver  would 
incontrovertible  proposition  that  the  low  have  to  bo  sold;  but  who  is  to  buy  it? 
price  of  silver  must  stimulate  her  exports,  Those  Avho  reeominend  this  plan  con- 
while  it  discourages  her  imports.  I can  tinually  forget  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
give  the  simplest  possible  illustration  of  buyer.  If.  after  tho  steps  whicli  some 
the  way  in  which  exports  are  stimulated,  nations  have  already  taken  in  Europe 
Suppose  a man  to  have  £2,  with  which  he  to  introduce  gold  instead  of  silver  into 
desires  to  buy  a quarter  of  wheat.  Before  their  currencies,  India  were  to  bo  added 
the  fall  in  silver,  those  £2  might  have  to  tho  number  of  countries  who  Avero 
been  turned  into  about  20  rupees  for  pur-  sellers,  instead  of  purchasers,  of  .siHor, 
chaso  of  Avheat  at  Bombay,  and  into  S5  what  country  could  possibly  be  expected 


to  buy  the  surplus  stock  thus  thrown  into  India.  At  wliat  proportion  ouo-ht 
up  m the  market . It  is  clear  tliere  would  you  to  start  ? Is  tlie  m-w  curivncy  tirio 
i>o  m buyers  tor  sucl.  vn.t  amounts.  introduced  into  India  at  tho  old  rate  of 
J>ut  again,  wliat  doos  tho  introduc-  l.«.  lOtr/.,  or  attlio  pre.sent  rate  of 
tioi.ot  a gohl  currency  into  Iiuliaiinply?  The  ditference  is  enormous.  The  one 
Itiaeans  that  gold,  which,  it  lias  been  alternative  would  entail  avast  amount 
sai.  I,  Jias  now  been  ajipreciatod  in  value  of  injury  in  tlic  case  of  contracts,  and  bo 
in  '^uvnpe,  is  to_  bo  still  further  appro-  ruinous  to  debtors;  the  other  would  iu- 
cia  od  by  being  introduced  into  a country  volve  enormous  loss  to  tho  Treasurv. 
w 1 ;re  tlie  gijat  bulk  of  the  population  For  my  pan,  I urge  the  Government  to 
<o  lot  wish_ to  use  It  at  all.  Of  all  the  do  nothing  until  they  are  nuite  certain 
.sell  mies  winch  have  been  suggested,  this  that  tho  abnormal  and  temporary  causes 
see- us  to  me  to  be  the  one  of  which  it  is  have  been  exhausted  and  have  dis- 
moit  (lithcult  to  follow  the  rGasoniug.  appeared,  and  that  they  have  onlynatural 
io  lend  gold  to  India  just  at  the  time  causes  to  deal  with, 
win  n It  IS  almost  inconveniently  appre-  I have  heard  of  other  ingenious  com- 
cialeil  in  Fiirope,  is  to_  expose  India  to  binatioins,  which  aim  neither  at  maiii- 
tlie  evils  of  an  appreciated  currency  in  tainiiig  a silver  curreiiey  nor  at  estab- 
ord  ?r  to  rescue  her  from  the  misfortum>s  lishing  a gold  currenev.  at  least  for  tho 
of  depreciation.  The  one  evil  might  pre.sent;  but  which  propose  to  imt  into 
pro  -e  to  be  greater  than  tho  other.  I the  hands  oi'  tho  Government  powers  bv 
obj  .ct  then,  to  any  plan  that  would  which,  from  time  to  time,  they  would 
sliu  - thodoorto  silver,  by  substituting  a regulate  the  exchanges  by  limitiim  tlio 
goh . cuiTency.  In  my  view,  the  recti fl-  currency.  On  behalf  of  mercantlfe  iu- 
catini  of  the  market  ought  tu  terests,  I entirely  demur  to  placiii- 

abo  it  bj  the  natural  flow  of  .silver  over  such  a iiov  er  in  tho  hands  of  Lord 
ds  latural  area,  and  that  area  is  the  Lytton,  or  Sir  .Tohn  Strachev,  or  aiiy 

T «-etary.  I prefer  the  vagaries  of 
b.li  .\o  that  It  isfor  the  luterost  of  com-  tho  precious  metals  to  tho  va'umes  of 
uiciie  generally,  not  only  in  India,  but  Legislative  ( Vnincils.  Or,  is  Olver  as 
in  1 urope  that  The  great  aggregate  of  some  suppose,  to  be  only  a ‘Gim’ited 
the  worlds  eomniercial  transactions  legal  tender  in  India ?”  Ifomemher  the 
shoip  be  based  upon  silver  and  gold  ignorant  masses  of  India.  J.etthenouse 
og(  ther  rather  tlian  tliat  It  should  rest  call  to  mim,  how,  in  the  ease  of  Scot- 
upo  i gold  alone.  l\rononietallists  make  land,  it  would  create  almo.st  a revolution, 
a gmat  mnstako  when  they  endeavour  to  if  wo  were  to  attemi.t  io  aholisli  tho 
coiiiert  all  nations  to  the  use  of  gold  note.  Populations  cling  with  the  great- 
onh.  They  allow  Lie  argument  of  cest  tenacity  to  tlio  ciirreucv  to  whidi 
miif  irmity  to  ciiitweigh  the  argument  tlioy  have  been  aecustomed— and  can 
tlmt  Tana  ions  iii  tho  value  of  currency  we  mean  to  fry  an  immoiiso  experiment 

I . . i-l.r..  1_*_  1 .t  .•  _ 


togo  her  I.ook  at  the  historical  rola-  indeed,  he  men  dilfleult  to  tranGato't'be 
tiom  ot  tlio  two  metals  from  tho  earliest  j phrase  into  f lindustani— hut  what  ,sus- 
timei  1 Iiold  It  to  he  a wrong  policy  picionanddistrust  mightsuchan  arrau-e- 
to  (ttempt  to  detlirono  silver  wluwo  meiit  not  pro.luce  ? The  labourer  would 
silve-  still  reigns  supreme.  Gut  let  receive  his  wages  in  silver ; and,  when  he 
mo  lot  ^be  mi,sunder.stood.  I am  in  tocik  his  ecuiis  to  niake  ji.avment  cif  rent  cu- 
lavo  irox  gold  and  silver  being  left  to  of  ta.xes,  ho  voiild  be  tohl  that  they  could 


eoiifmue  to  perform  the  aggregate  work  not  he  received,  as  they  were  'oiiiv 
of  eirrency  together;  but  it  is  a per-  ••limited  legal  tender.”  To  tiw  such 
fectl' different  thing  to  say,  as  the  hi-  an  experiment  with  an  uneivilized  popii- 
metalhsts  sa;ia  that  those  countries  which  lution  would  surely  be  as  absurd  a.s  it 
Jiave  a gold  currency  now  ought  to  would  be  dangerous, 
supp  y themselves  with  a silver  currency  If  I am  a.sked  myself  what  I would  do 

1 \ . . circumstances,  I would  dis- 

Li  t hero  IS  another  difficu  ty  as  re-  tinetly  reply,  in  the  fir.st  instaiiee.  that  I 
j^aid  > tlie  mtroduction  of  a gold  currency  M'ould  leave  natural  causes  alone.  I would 
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leave  them  to  ■^'ork  out  their  own  efh^ct  to 
tlie  full;  and.  wlientlietempururyaml  ab- 
normal causes  wore  exhausted,  if  I tlien 
saw  that  natural  causes  still  left  the 
situation  such  as  to  create  emharrass- 
incnt  in  tlie  Budgets  oi' India,  owing  to 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  tlie  coin  in  which 
taxes  were  jiaid.  coupled  with  the  obli- 
gation to  make  large  payments  in 
gold,  I should  then  consider  it  to  be 
tho  duty  of  tlio  Indian  Goveriiinent 
to  look  tlioroughly  into  their  receipts 
and  expenditure,  to  revise  tho  system, 
and  to  adjust  it  to  the  altered  price 
of  the  rupee  — for  a new  price  there 
would  certainly  be.  Tlio  final  depreeia- 

* tiou  of  silver  must  mean  a rise  in  tlie 
price  of  commodities  which  that  silver  is 
to  buy.  Let  the  House  remember  tlie 
illustration  of  the  lion,  ^[eniber  fur 
Bolton  (^Ir.  J.  K.  Cross)  as  regards  tlu' 
opium  sales.  Let  me  give  another  illu'- 
Iration.  The  Home  charges  include  in- 
terest for  the  guaranteed  raihvaysto  tlm 
amount  of  about  T4,o00,()00.  If  silver 
settles  down  at  a price  showing  a great 
depreciation,  and  a general  rise  in  prices 
takes  place,  then  it  would  be  perfectly 
just  to  raise  the  tai'iffs  of  tho  railways 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  price 
of  other  commodities ; and,  by  such  a 

* revision,  the  Government  would  gain 
in  augmented  silver  receipts  what  tiiey 
lost  by  the  payment  of  the  interest  in 
gold.  I give  this  merely  as  an  illustra- 
tion  of  the  mode  in  which  Government 
transactions  would  have  to  he  revised. 
But,  lioAvever  this  may  be,  whatever 
financial  measures  it  may  bo  necessary 
to  take  with  a view  to  cstablisliing  a 
financial  equilihrium,  I dfqirecate  mea- 
sures which  would  tamper  with  tho  cur- 
rency of  India,  which  Avuuld  tcuid  still 
furtlier  to  depreciate  silver,  and  to  close 
the  avenues  to  its  use.  I deprecate  sncli 
measures  all  the  more  at  a time  when 
we  should  rather  see  how  we  could 
furtlier  open  tho  door  to  silver  in  the 
East,  where,  from  the  remotest  times,  it 
has  always  heen  required;  and  I depre- 
cate also,  in  the  strongest  manner,  mea- 
sures which  Avould  leave  tho  manage- 
ment of  the  exchanges  in  the  hands  of 
any  Government.  I am  glad  to  con 
gratulate  Her  Majesty’s  ^linisters  on 
having  had  the  firmness  to  resist  the 
proposals  of  the  Indian  Government  on 
the  subject  of  the  currency — propo- 
sals which  ought  never  to  have  heen 
made. 
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^Ik.  BALFOUIt,  as  a ^-[ember  of  the 
I DepaiTmental  Gommittee  which  had 
.sat  to  con^id('r  the  proposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment (d'  India  with  respect  to  the 
currency,  wislicd  to  say  a few  words  on 
that  subject.  It  was  clear,  then,  in  tbo 
fir.'tpdaf'e,  tliat  all  tho  sclieuies  which  had 
been  proposed  as  remedies  for  tho  evils 
wliich  had  been  referred  tn.  and  es- 
pecially tliat  of  the  right  bon.  Gentlo- 
man  tlie  ^femberfor  the  L^niversity  of 
London  ("\[r.  Lowe),  were  based  on  an 
artificial,  instead  of  a natural  eurreiuy 
in  India.  They  attempted  to  establish 
a currency  wliose  value  sliould  depend, 
not  on  natural  causes,  but  on  the  action 
of  the  Government;  and  tliey  ran  counter, 
tlicrefure,  to  th(‘  opinion  of  all  tho 
autliorities  on  tlie  <]uestiou  who  were  of 
tlie  least  weight.  It  was  only  on  grounds 
of  tlie  utmost  gravity  tliat  tho  principle  of 
a natural  currency  .should  bo  departed 
from,  and  then  only  when  it  was  con- 
clusivclv  sliown  that  tlio  remedv  wuul'i 
completely  cure  the  evil  sought  to  bo 
removed.  Now.  what  was  tliis  evil? 
The  right  lion.  Gentleiuan  the  i\Iember 
for  the  City  of  London  liad  said  that  it 
consisted  in  < xtvacting  from  an  impo- 
verished population  an  extra  id,00(),00(» 
— the  namely.  wliiiL  were 

required  to  make  up  tho  ditfiTence  bo- 
tweeii  the  number  of  rrqioes  rc-quired  Io 
]iny  the  Honu3  cliargcs  when  the  rupee 
was  at  and  the  number  ri'quired 
when  tho  rupee  was  at  bs.  7d.  If  it  was 
ivw'  that  the  Indian  taxpayer  would,  iu 
the  long  run,  have  to  ]my  this  additional 
charge,  no  doubt,  anv  scheme  which,  in 
the  long  run,  promised  to  relieve  hirnoi  it 
would  deserve  respectful  con>ideration. 
But  it  was  a mistake  to  suppose  tliat  any 
fall  iu  the  value  of  tlio  rupee  coni<( 
have  such  an  cfiect.  Tlie  burden  whicli 
taxation  in  auv  country  tlirew  on  tlie 
taxpayer  might  bo  estimated — ( *uild,  in- 
deed, only  bo  estimated— by  the  pro- 
portion of  tho  produce  of  his  toil  which 
he  had  to  hand  over  to  tho  Government. 
The  fact  that  more  rupees  were  required 
(owing  to  the  fall  iu  silver)  to  pay  tin; 
gold  debt,  did  not  iu  the  least  show  that 
more  of  such  produce  was  required  to  pay 
that  debt,  and  did  not  consequently 
sliow  that  tho  Indian  taxpayer  would 
have  to  undergo  more  sacritices  in  onh  r 
to  meet  his  liabilities.  It  vms  true  that 
he  would  have  to  paymore  rupees;but  the 
very  circumstances  which  produced  tliis 
state  of  things  would  provide  him  with 
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novo  riqieos  whercwitli  to  pay. 

11  aintained  tliat  as  long  as  the  pro- 
<1  K'ts  of  India  rotainod  tlioir  oxistiiif’* 
Vi  tio  in  relation  to  gold,  it  was  iin- 
p »ssiljle  tliat  tlie  taxpayers  of  India 
(■*  uld  suffer  by  a doprooiatiou  in  tlio 

V due  of  the  silver  coinage.  On  tlie  coii- 
ti.U'v,  he  niaintained  tliat  tlie  fall  in  the 
yj  lueof  silver  would  lighten,  instead  of 
yt  creasing,  the  Imrihais  of  the  taxjiavor 
ol  India,  because  India  had  a silver  delot ; 
ai  .d  wliile  the  loss  on  the  gold  debt  would 
ii  the  long  run  bo  only  nominal,  the  gain 
oi  the  silver  debt  would  be  real  and  sub- 
st  intial.  lie  Avould  not,  however,  under- 

VI  to  the  groat  diiTiculties  wliieli  the  pro- 
sf.  at  state  ot  things  tlirew  on  the  ( io- 
^(lnnlent  ot  India.  Ilios*^  ditlicnlties 
w 'Ve  extremely  grave,  but  tliey  were 
Ol  ]y  administrative  diHleulties.  " They 
or  diarrassed  the  Indian  (rovernment, 
hi  cause  theycompelled  it  to  altertheinei- 
de  .ice  of  taxation,  and  to  re-distrilnite  its 
ta  :es,  ^Mfireover,  a great  amount  of  un- 
co 'taiuty  was  thrown  into  all  anticipations 
of  Eevenue,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
In  me  a I3udget  tliat  could  l)o  dcjicnded 
on  Tie  was  not  surprised,  tliereforo. 
th,  t every  Indian  flnanr-ier  should  grasp 
at  my  remedy  for  such  a state  of  tilings. 
Vo  t every  historical  example  of  a cur- 
ve] cy  artificially  managed,  and  in  tlie 
ha  ids  of  a Govorimienb  showed  tliat  a 
cm  reiicy  of  tliis  kind  was  subj*'ct  to 
flu  dilations  of  an  extremely  violent 
ch,.raetor.  If,  then,  tlio  object  (»f  the 
Indian  Government  was  to  obtain  cer- 
tai  ity  in  their  calculations,  that  ob- 
joc  would  not  1)0  attained  by  adopting 
a c irrency  depending  on  the^caprice  (Pf 
me  1 rather  than  on  natural  causes. 
Co  isidering,  therefore,  tliat  tlie  evils  to 
be  remedied  were  by  no  means  of  the 
ser  ous  kind  sometimes  imagined,  and 
als. . that  such  evils  as  existed  would  pro- 
hal  ly  not  be  remedied  by  any  inter- 
f'UM  nee  with  the  currency,  ho  thouglit 
tha  Her  Majesty’s  Government  luul 
doro  wisely  in  rejecting  any  scheme 
of  the  kind,  whether  it  was  that  pro- 
pos  hI  by  the  Indian  Government,  or 
tha  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  die  University  of  London.  Turning 
iiov  from  the  question  of  the  exchanges 
to  t le  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Glad- 
stoi  e),  he  observed  that  tliough  this  was 
full  of  gloomy  anticipations,  yet  that  the 
onb  ■ part  of  it  in  wliich  he  understood 
the  I'ight  hon.  Gentleman  to  have  at- 


I tacked  tlio  financial  policy  of  the  Go- 
I vernment  was  tliat  wliicli  related  to  the 
cotton  duties.  He  liad  listened  to  the 
arguments  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  that  point  with  extreme  surprise. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  indignantly 
asked  “ A\  hat  sort  of  country  it  was 
which  they  had  selected  for  their  econo- 
mic experiments?”  and  seemed  to  think 
tliat  the  poverty  of  India  was  a sufficient 
reason  foi  leaving  lier  Avithout  Free 
Trade.  Then  the  rigid  hon.  Gentleman 
invited  them  to  compare  that  ivith  their 
conduct  towards  Canada,  which,  as  he 
seemed  to  unply,  wo  permitted  to  settle 
her  own  fiscal  system,  because  we  were 
afrai<l  to^meddlo\vit]i  lior.  Tliose  wore 
extriumlinary  remarks  to  come  from  a 
I l^reo  Trad  -r  like  his  rigid  hon.  Friend. 
They  seemed  entirely  to  misapprehend 
the  nature  of  the  Free  Trade  argument. 
A\  lieu  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
India  was  so  poor  that  ive  ought 
not  to  force  lier  to  adopt  Free  Trade, 
one  might  tliink  that,  in  Ids  opinion! 
Iree  Trad<Mvas  a costlj'  luxury.  And 
wlien  ho  said  that  we  alloM'ed  our  Co- 
lonies to  adopt  tlieir  own  system  and 
compelled  India  to  adopt  ours,  ono 
might  imagine  that  Free  Trade  was  an 
economic  tlieory  devised  for  the  benefit 
of  (ri’oat  Lritain,  and  wliioh  wo  propa- 
gated by  force  wherever  avo  thongid  avo 
miglit  do  so  AA’ith  impunity.  fSiicli  argii- 
monts  seemed  to  liim  to  miss  tlio  Avhole 
point  of  the  Free  Trade  doctrine.  What 
Avas  the  ossoueo  of  that  doctrine,  and 
Avliy  was  it  absolutely  op])osed  to  the  im- 
position ol  diflorontial  duties  ? For  this 
reason — that  tlie  result  of  sucli  duties  Avas 
that  tlie  unfortunate  consunierhad  to  pay 
a great  deal  more  out  of  his  own  pocket 
than  came  into  the  Treasury  from  the 
tax  on  tlie  article  ho  bougld,  the  dif- 
ference going  into  the  pocket  of  the 
manufacturer  who  Avas  protected.  But 
the  poorer  the  country  Avas  the  less  it 
could  atiord  so  to  subsidize  tlio  producer, 
and  the  more  impradant  was  it  to  ^ivo 
it  the  boon  of  Free  Trade.  It  Avas  onlv 
a rich  country  that  could  afford  to  bo 
Brotectionist, 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  said,  he  had 
a few  observations  which,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  ' he  desired 
to  make  before  the  debate  came  to  a 
conclusion,  especially  as  during  the  two 
former  nights  of  the  discussion  certain 
questions  luul  been  addressed  to  him, 
and  several  inattersof  acontroversialcha- 
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r had  hecn  roferroil  to  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  bj-  his  rigJit  hon.  Friend 
tlie  IMeraher  for  Greenwich  (]\[r.  Glad- 
stone). ^ His  right  lion.  Friend  had  in- 
dulged in  verv  gloomy  anticipations  as  to 
the  future  of  India,  ami,  among  other 
things,  had  pointed  tfi  the  case  of  the 
Fombay  riots.  IIo  Fit  it  his  duty  to 
state  that  the  latest  information  ^\ducli 
the  Government  had  received  upon  this 
subject  was,  lie  was  hajipjr  to  say,  that 
these  disturbances  had  in  them  nothing 
whatever  of  a political  character;  and  the 
opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge 
was  that  there  Avas  nothing  A^ery  serious 
aliout  them  to  Avhich  it  Avas  necessarA’  to 
attach  importance.  Ilis  right  hon. 
Friend  the  IMemher  for  Greenwich 
.seemed  to  think  that  India  had  Avithiu 
the  last  few  years  made  a veiy  much 
smaller  improvement  in  its  social  con- 
dition than  AVO  had  a right  to  expect, 
and,  at  the  .sumo  time,  he  ajqieared  to 
minimize  the  adAmnccAvhicli  had  actually 
taken  place.  With  regard  to  that,  ho 
could  only  say  that  tru.<tAVorlhy  Civil 
servants  who  had  spent  the  la.st  ‘2o 
or  uO  Years  in  India,  and  had  latelv  re- 
turned,  Avero  of  opinion  tliat  tliero  was 
notliing  moru  rcmarlralilo  tlian  the 
clianges  Avhicli  liatl  taken  2>htce  in  that 
conulry  during  tlio  last  quarter  of  a cen- 
tuiw.  Tliere  had,  as  tlicA*  aii  kucAv,  been 
an  adA’ance  in  education,  and  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  tlie  people,  Avliicli 
allliough  retarded,  as  it  undoubtedly  had 
boon,  by  Famines,  liad  in  more  recent 
times  considerably  ad\'anced.  His  rigid 
lion.  Friend  seemed  to  tliink  that  since 
JTer  ^lajesty  the  Queen  liad  boon  pro- 
claimed Empress  of  India  a very  dillercnt 
condition  of  things  liad  been  bronglit 
about,  and  lie  suggested  tliat  not  only 
the  financial  condition,  but  the  financial 
legislation  of  India  liad  gone  to  the  bad. 
AVith  tlio  p ermission  of  tlie  House,  lie 
would  touch  upon  tAVO  or  three  points  to 
wliich  reference  liad  boon  made.  In  the 
first  place,  the  rigid  hon.  Gentleman  liad 
condemned,  in  no  measured  terms,  tlie 
AVar  in  Afghanistan.  Well,  tlie  Ilon^o 
ami  tlie  country  had  decided  tliat 
question;  and  by  the  brilliant  success 
of  the  British  arms  we  had  obtained  not 
only  a strong  Frontier  on  the  Norih- 
A\  est  of  India,  but,  as  tlie  Government 
believed,  tlio  friendship  of  the  Euler  of 
Afghanistan.  His  right  hon  Friend  had 
dAvelt,  also,  iqion  tlio  remission  of  tlie 
cotton  duties,  and  appeared  entirely  to 


disapprove  the  action  of  the  Government 
Avifli  reference  to  those  duties;  but  ho 
(Ah'.  E.  Stanhope)  had  noticed  tliat  Avhen 
a Afotion  upon  tliis  subject  was  brought 
Ibrward  bA'  the  lion.  Alember  fur  Black- 
burn  (Air.  Briggs)  neither  he  nor  any 
other  rigid  hon  Gentleman  were  in  their 
places,  and  tlie  House  onlvnoAv  had  it  in 
on  the  authority  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man tliat  he  resolutely  opposed  the  policy 
of  Her  Alajesty’s  Government.  He  liad 
asked  avIiv  thcA’  had  thought  it  necessarA’’ 
to  remit  any  portion  of  the  import  duties 
ill  preference  to  the  export  duties?  The 
reason  was  simple  ; the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  declared  bva  unanimous  A'^ote 
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that  tlie  remission  should  be  first  made  in 
tlio  cotton  duties.  Auotlicr  conclusive  rea- 
son Avas,  that  if  thcA'  liad  to  deal  Avith  the 
export  duty  on  rice  they  Avould  huA’e  had 
to  suppl}'  the  loss  by  making  a proA’ision 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  £o00,U00  ; but 
by  I'xtcnding  the  exemption  to  a certain 
portion  of  tlio  cotton  goods  imported  into 
India,  it  Avas  found  that  thev  could  give 
sprcdic  rrlicf  to  tliat  jiortion  of  tlie  trade 
wliirli  Avas  seriously  lianqiered  by  pro- 
tective duties  on  imports  by  sacrificing 
i']oO,UOU  a-year.  Again,  Lis  right  hon. 
Friend  aj^peared  to  tliink  that  during  the 
tinu*  in  AAJiich  Inrd  Lvtton  liad  been  in 
India,  grave  events  had  liappoued  which 
]»Iaced  tlie  financial  system  in  India  in 
a Averse  stale.  Now,  as  far  as  he  Avas 
able  to  judge,  there  Avas  A'ery  little  to 
support  any  such  contention,  although 
Ids  right  hon.  Friend  had  managed  to 
drag  in  ovovy  conceivable  topic — sudi  as 
tliO  legislatiuu  Avith  respect  to  arms  and 
tJie  A^criuiciilar  Press,  and  other  matters 
of  prejudice  against  tlie  Government  of 
India.  Tlie  i'act  Avas  tliat  Lord  Lytton 
and  the  Goveriunent  of  India  had  liad 
to  deal  witii  a most  exceptional  state  of 
tilings,  for  instance,  Avith  the  terrible  loss 
by  exchange.  They  had  also  been  oblige<I 
to  contend  with  Famines;  but,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  AA'hat  had  they  achieved  ? They 
liad  advanced  in  a very  material  degree  the 
policy  of  decentralization  happily  com- 
nieiiccviby  l^ord  Alayo,  Avhicli  everybody 
Avould  admit  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
adwautage  to  India  ; they  had  equalized 
the  tax  on  salt  Avhich  previous  financiers 
had  desired  to  accomplish  ; and  they  had 
introduced  enormous  reforms  into  the 
import  and  export  tariff  of  the  country. 
That  Avas  a catalogue  of  services  Avliicli 
AA'ould  one  day  be  fully  recognized,  but 
which  his  right  lion.  Friend  did  not 
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thin  c it  worth  while  to  notice  in  the  Govcrinnent  was  to  laydown  for  their 
viev  which  he  had  taken  of  the  finan-  | Public  Woihs  expenditure  as  definite  a 
cial  situation.  But  lie  (Mr.  E.  Stan- , rule  as  possible  ; and  they  desired  to  fix 
bop<0  believed  that  neither  the  II ouse  the  limit  of  Public  AVorks  expenditure  at 
nor  lie  country  would  desire  to  listen  to  j a sum  wliich,  in  ordinary  years,  could  bo 
any  recriminations,  and  that  they  would  borrowed  without  any  extraordinary  dis- 
looh  at  the  substantial  propositions  now  turbanco  of  the  money  market.  The 
made  by  the  Government,  and  con-  hon.  Membf  r for  Bolton  (Mr.  J.  Iv. 
side ‘them  upon  tlieir  merits.  It  had  been  Cross),  in  his  excellent  speech,  liad  ob- 
a so  tree  of  satisfaction  that  the  policy  of  jected  to  a reduction  of  expenditure  un- 
the  Government  liadmetwith  the  general  less  tliere  was  a reduction  of  the  Staff 
a]»p  oval  of  the  House  of  Commons,  also.  Undoubtedly,  the  latter  would 
I’he  ' would,  no  doubt,  have  very  great  have  to  be  reduced  ; that  was  an  inevit- 
diffi  ulties  with  wdiicli  to  contend  in  able  necessity.  And,  again,  it  was  also 
('arr.’ing  out  a policy  of  reduction  of  unavoidable  that  a certain  number  of 
Expanditure  ; but  to  that  reduction  labourers  In  India  should  be  thrown  out 
that  House  as  well  as  the  Govern-  of  employimnt.  Tliey  did  not  propose 
meiit  were  pledged;  and  when  Lord  to  make  the  whole  reduction  at  once; 
Lytiun  entered  upon  that  difficult  task,  but  it  would  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
lie  \ oiild  have  tlie  gratitication  of  feeling  ment  of  India  as  opportunity  offered, 
that  he  had  the  supj)ort  not  only  of  Her  If  the  House  slionld  approve  that  policy, 
!Maj  ^sty’s  Government  at  home  but  of  then  in  theBudget  Statement  of  next  year 
the  [louse  of  Commons,  in  the  measures  tlie  whole  amount  to  be  taken  for  the 
whii  lihe  might  introduce.  At  the  same  capital  expenditure  on  Public  "Works 
tinu  , it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  would  be  limited  to  .£2,500,000.  Tliero 
evei  s'body  was  ready  to  support  eco-  was  another  point  to  which  ho  must 
nomv  in  abstract;  but  in  matters  allude.  It  bad  been  suggested  tliat  the 
of  c etail  tliere  was  always  a great  dif-  danger  of  any  sueli  reduction  as  was  now 
fere  ice  of  opinion.  The  right  hum  proposed  wa^  that  there  miglit  be  a dis- 
Gen  lemaii  seemed  to  suggest  that  it  position  to  stop  iieces.sary  repairs ; but, 
was  necessary  to  effect  a reduction  of  in  his  opinion,  there  could  he  no  worse 
aim  lal  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  economy  than  such  a proceeding.  They 
£ 1,(00,00(1,  and  based  tliis  view  of  the  must  spend  as  much  money  as  was  ne- 
easc  solely  upon  an  opinion  expressed  cessary  to  keep  the  works  Avlacli  had 
by  t le  hon.  Member  for  tlie  Elgin  Burghs  been  already  constructed  in  proper  re- 
(Mr  Grant  Duff  who,  liowever,  if  be  pair;  and  as  it  was  tlieir  desire  to  show 
rem  ‘inhered  rightly,  luul  not  put  tliis  a good  balance-sheet,  with  regard  to 
forward  as  a thing  which  ought  to  be  the  works  in  q^uestion,  they  had  tlie 
don  •,  but  as  a thing  wliich  might  pos-  strongest  motive  for  so  doing.  He  next 
sibl ' be  done,  because  a considerable  re-  came  to  the  Army,  and  would  remind  tJio 
duel  ion  \vas  made  some  j'ears  ago.  The  House  that  the  effect  of  the  re-organiza- 
poll  ywliich  the  Government  had  adopted  tion  of  the  Army,  effected  by  the  Go- 
was  simply  this — they  would  endeavour  vernment  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  e :ery  financial  year  to  secure  a hand  (Mr.  Gladstone),  was  to  throw  increased 
fide  surplus  of  £2,000,000  sterling,  charges  on  India.  The  Duke  of  Argyll, 
whi'  h,  if  it  could  be  secured  year  by  to  his  credit,  protested  against  those  in- 
yeai , would,  as  the  Government  believed,  creased  charges  being  thrown  on  India, 
]ilatj  the  finances  of  India  Tipon  a and,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  did  his 
thoi  oughly  soumi  basis.  This  was  a pro-  best  to  prevent  it ; but  he  had  no  power 
posi  ion  which  had  never  heoii  eontro-  in  the  matter,  and  the  fact  was,  as  had 
vert -d,  and,  relying  upon  it,  ho  asserted  been  pointed  out  on  several  occasions, 
that  the  reduction"  indis})ensably  neces-  that  extra  charges  for  the  Army  had 
sar\  to  secure  the  object  in  view  was  far  been  thrown  upon  India  without  the 
less  than  tluit  recommended  by  the  right  Indian  authcrities  being  consulted.  Tlie 
hon  Gentlemam  Coming  to  the  item  of  time,  in  his  opinion,  had  arrived  when 
Pul  lie  "Works,  the  Government  had  some  of  those  questions  must  bo  re-con- 
beei  told  that  they  were  reducing  the  sidered.  As  to  the  reduction  of  Army  ex- 
exp  nditure  ill  a sort  of  panic;  but  no-  penditiire,  the  bon.  Member  for  Hackney 
thing  could  be  further  from  the  real  (^ifr.  Fawcett)  liad  Uvsked  liim  tlio  other 
fact  of  the  case.  Tlie  policy  of  the  day  wliether  he  could  give  some  further 


account  of  wluit  it  was  proposed  to  do  ; 
but  ho  was  sorry  to  say  tliat  he  was  not 
able  to  give  him  any  full  details  on  the 
subject.  The  hon.  Member,  liowever, 
was  aware  tliat  this  question,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  re-organization  of  tlie  Indian 

Armv,  was  about  to  be  dealt  with  bv  a 
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Commission  M'hich  would  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  To  that  Commission 
important  and  definite  instructions  would 
be  given  ; but  with  regard  to  its  com- 
position, he  was  unable  at  that  moment 
to  give  any  exact  information.  Some  of 
tlio  Members  to  be  appointed  were,  liow- 
cver,  known  ; and  he  need  not  saj^  that 
a certain  telegram,  which  liad  been  for- 
warded from  India,  as  to  the  composition 
<jf  the  Commission,  was  entirolv  with- 
out  autlioritv.  But  he  trusted  before 
long  to  give  the  House  further  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  subject,  and  to 
state  fiillv  what  the  construction  of  the 
Commission  would  be.  Then  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman  said  that  lie  hoped  tlie 
Government  did  nut  look  for  a small 
result.  As  he  had  stated  on  a previous 
occasion,  tliey  wore  led  to  believe  by  the 
Government  of  India  that  a very  sub- 
stantial result  could  be  arrived  at  with 
regard  to  the  Army  expenditure,  a re- 
sult whicli,  lie  trusted,  would  bo  fully 
realized  at  no  distant  date.  Again,  it  was 
asked  wliat  was  to  bo  the  effect  of  tlie 
changes  whicli  had  taken  place  on  the 
North-West  Frontier  of  India  upon  the 
.Vriny  expenditure  ? Upon  tliat  subject 
ho  did  not  wish  to  give  the  House  any 
statement  of  liis  own  at  the  present 
time.  LTiidoubtedly,  expenses  would 
be  incurred  ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  expenditure  would,  to  a great 
extent,  be  comjiensated  by  the  in- 
creased security  to  the  North-West 
Frontier.  He  admitted  at  once,  how- 
ever, that  some  works  would  be  neces- 
sary ; for  instance,  the  construction  of 
railways  outlie  Frontier  of  Afghanistan, 
some  extension  of  which,  at  least  in  that 
direction,  would  be  inevitable,  and  he 
felt  sure  tlie  House  would  agree  tliat  if 
they  could  push  on  tliose  very  important 
works  it  M'oiild  conduce  very  much  to 
the  security  of  our  Frontier.  With  re- 
gard to  tlio  ‘‘  cutting  down”  in  the  Civil 
(Service,  suggested  hy  his  right  lion. 
Friend,  the  subject  of  reduction  in  this 
Dtqiartmeiit  deserved  grave  considera- 
tion; but  to  use  vague  language  about 
reduction  a]»pcarod  to  liim  to  be  utterly 
useless,  and  calculated  to  inspire  dis- 


I trust  amongst  tliose  who  were  likely 
to  enter  our  service.  If,  however, 
tin*  Goveimmeiit  thought  it  just  that 
a reduction  should  bo  made  in  the  sa- 
laries or  pensions,  they  would  come 
down  to  tlie  House  with  a specific  propo- 
sition to  that  effect.  Having  indicated 
I the  other  day  their  intended  policy  of 
emplo3*ing  a greater  number  of  Natives 
tliau  heretofore  in  the  Civil  Service  of 
! India,  he  was  glad  to  assure  the  House 
I that,  iu  Ills  opinion,  when  the  actual  ]»ro- 
j posal  was  seen,  it  would  bo  found  of 
1 great  importance,  and  to  offer  to  Na- 
’ tives  a larger  spliere  of  usefulness  in  tlio 
service  of  the  countr}".  Upon  tlmt  sub- 
ject Correspondence  liad  been  passing 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
and  tlic  Indian  Goveriimeut,  wliicli 
would  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  ; but,  perhaps,  he  miglit  bo 
allowed  to  reserve  his  opinion  whether 
they  would  be  presented  at  the  })resent 
stage,  or  tlieir  presentation  deferred 
until  the  Correspondence  was  complete. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  urged  upon 
Her  ^lajesty’s  Government  to  recom- 
mend that,  as  far  as  possible,  Indian  ex- 
penditure should  be  localized  iu  India  ; 
and  upon  this  point  he  miglit  say  that 
they  had  always  instructed  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  India  to  make  as  many  con- 
tracts in  India  as  possible  ; if  these  con- 
tracts could  be  made  and  paid  for  in 
silver,  so  much  the  better  fur  them. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  gone 
on  to  urge  that  some  greater  liuancial 
control,  such  as  that  which  existed  by 
the  Treasury  in  England,  was  verv 
desirable ; but  it  would  appear  that, 
iu  so  doing,  he  underrated  the  exi'-t- 
ing  Financial  Department  in  Calcutta, 
which  subjected  all  schemes  to  the  most 
rigid  investigation,  and  in  consequence 
of  wliich  it  would  probably  not  be  far 
from  the  truth  to  say  that  it  was  as 
much  disliked  as  the  Treasury  in  this 
country.  As  for  the  scheme  of  financial 
control  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  suggested,  it  was  too  grave  a mat- 
ter for  him  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
it  off-hand;  and  he  would,  therefore,  pass 
on  to  other  points.  First,  there  hadbt‘cn 
I a great  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
the  loss  by  exchange  ; and  it  was  a fact 
that,  while,  on  the  one  liand,  the  riglit 
, lion.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Grci'U- 
wich  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  said  tliat  tliis 
fall  in  silver  was  not  the  main  ditficulty 
I to  be  contended  witli,  tlie  right  hon. 
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Gertleman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  (Mr.  Tjowo)  thought  that 
imn  ediato  steps  sliould  l)e  taken  to 
rem  ?dy  it.  Tlio  lion.  Member  for  llolton 
(Mr  J.  K.  Gross)  had  said  tliat  tlic  Go- 
von  ment  exaggerated  tlieir  loss  by  ex- 
eha'ige,  inasmuch  as  tliey  took  no  ac- 
coiUits  of  the  gain  they  experienced  in 
conf  equence  of  tlio  increased  amount 
rece.ved  for  o])ium.  He  was  scarcely 
]>re]  ared  for  the  point  raised  by  the 
hon  ]Member,  but  tlie  fact,  if  it  were 
true  ought  to  appear  in  the  ojiium 
Returns;  but  ho  found  that  while  they 
iise(  to  get  £lo3.  and  £l:]b 

2')er  chest  for  tlieir  opium,  since  tlie 
silv(  r diillculty  they  liad  been  receiving 
for -he  rears  1875-6,  £125;  for  1876-7, 
£12  G 1877-8,  £132;  and  for  the 
yeai  1878-9,  which  was  an  incomplete 
yeai , £143  per  cliest.  AVitli  the  last 
single  exception,  wliicli  would  not,  when 
the  deturns  were  comidete,  jirove  to  be 
one,  the  jirice  of  ojiium  jier  chest  was 
low(  r since  the  fall  in  silver  tlian  it  was 
befcL’o.  The  reason  for  the  gain  ujion 
ojiii:  01  was  that  the  sales  had  increased 
fron  45,000  to  55,000  chests  a-year. 
Pasj  ing  from  tliat  point,  the  hon . IMembor 
for  3oltoii  had  urged  iq^on  the  Govern - 
men  t that  they  ought  to  have  given  a good 
fore  ‘ast  of  what  was  likely  to  hajipen 
witl  respect  to  the  demand  for  silver. 

]\.  R.  J.  Iv.  CROSS  : I said  a forecast 
as  1 1 the  amount  of  silver  vou  will  have 
to  S'  11  in  future. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  .said,  he  had  cer- 
tain y understood  the  hon.  Member  in  a 
difft  rent  sense  ; but  witli  regard  to  a 
fore  ast  of  the  future,  such  a feat  was 
cert,  .inly  beyond  the  limited 
whit  h he  possessed,  and  the  speech  of 
the  right  lion.  Gentleman  the  ]Member 
for  the  City  of  London  showed  how 
difli  uilt  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  make 
one.  One  event  alone,  the  siis^iension 
of  t le  sale  of  silver  on  the  jiart  of  Ger- 
man c,  had  entirely  changed  the  a^^icct 
of  a fairs.  It  remained  for  him  to  tliank 
the  fight  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  lie  City  of  London,  with  the  greater 
part  of  whose  spceeli  he  cordially  agreed, 
espt  ?ially  for  his  symiiatheticex^tres.'^ions 
witb  regard  to  the  Indian  Government 
in  t le  present  conditions  of  affairs ; he 
had  pointed  out  great  difficulties,  but 
had  uadethe  fullest  allowauce  for  them, 
and  had,  at  the  same  time,  attemjffedto 
rem<  dy  them.  It  was  a gratification  to 
kno^  r that  in  the  anxious  and  im^iortant 
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crisis  of  affairs  in  India,  tlio  decision  of 
the  Government  to  make  no  change  in 
the  currency  was  siqqiorted  liy  the 
nion  of  that  House.  It  ap^ioared  to 
liini  that  the  increase  of  the  Home 
charges  was  the  greatest  difficulty  iu 
their  financial  arrangements;  and  lie 
could  not  helj)  thinking  that  tliere  was 
some  inconsistency  iu  that  itart  of  tlie 
speech  of  the  hon.  ]\[ombev  for  Holton 
where  ho  urged  iqion  the  Government, 
first,  the  jnoprioty  of  reducing  their 
Homo  cliarges,  and  then  the  necessity 
of  borrowing,  not  in  India,  but  iu 
England.  He  (]\Ir.  E.  Staiiluqio)  quite 
admitted  that,  financially  s^ieaking,  a 
great  deal  might  be  .said  on  both  sides 
of  tliis  question.  It  might  bo  right 
to  borrow  in  England,  and  it  might  be 
riglit  to  boriow  in  India,  upon  purely 
financial  gnmnds;  but  ho  thought  the 
political  groiiU'ls  were  coiicliisivelv  on 
tlie  side  of  borrowing  iu  India  at  the 
present  period ; and  if  they  were  to 
reduce  the  Home  cliarges,  they  must, 
undoubtedly,  endeavour  to  reduce  tin  ir 
borroAving  in  England.  Hon.  ^Members 
had  listened  to  a vorv  interesting  and  ox- 
haustive  debate,  extending  over  tbreo 
niglits;  and  betook  tlie  o^iportunity  of 
reminding  the  House  that  the  Goveru- 
mont  had  already  given  up  two  niglits 
for  the  jHiiqU’se  at  an  early  jieriod  of  the 
Session,  for  \A  Inch  reason,  among  otliers, 
he  trusted  that  there  might  be  no  fur- 
ther delay  ht  fore  going  into  Committee. 

Question  jiut,  and  agreed  io, 

Accorxts  vamidered  iu  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  FA3VCETT  said,  that  after  the 
long  debate  Avliicli  tliey  bad  bad  that 
eA^ening,  he  did  not  desire  to  offer  any 
op^iosition  to  the  passing  of  tlieso  formal 
Resolutions  ; but  ho  did  hope  that  before 
the  Ihidget  was  agrt^nl  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  Avould  give 
them  more  sjiecilic  information  than  had 
yet  been  given.  Tlirougliout  all  tlie 
siiocclios  AvJii'/b  they  had  had  that  even- 
ing, and  espi  daily  iu  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  IMember  for 
GreeuAvich  (]Mr.  Gladstone),  Avhieh  had 
pioduced  so  great  an  eflect,  the  cardinal 
point  which  had  been  dwelt  upon  was 
the  reduction  of  expenditure  ujioii  the 
Army.  At  ja’esont,  however,  they  were 
Avithout  s^iccific  information  as  to  Avhat 
course  the  Government  was  going  to 
take  upon  that  point.  It  seemed  to  him 
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that  the  utmost  economy  in  Public  Ex- 
^leudituro  iu  India  Avas  desirable,  and 
lie  took  that  oiiportunity  of  giving  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  fair  Avarning 
that  tlio  greatest  possible  dissatisfac- 
tion Avould  bo  felt,  and  that  there  would 
be  tlie  greatest  ami  most  serious  re- 
action, if  it  Avas  found  tliat  tlie  only  eco- 
nomy practised  liad  been  iu  Public  AVorks, 
and  that  notliiiig  Avas  done  to  reduce  the 
Army  ex|)endituro.  lie,  for  one,  held 
the  ojiinion,  Avhich,  lie  tliought,  Avas 
shared  by  everyone  Avho  liad  devoted 
any  attention  to  Indian  finance,  that  it 
Avas  absolutely  imjiossible  to  jfface  the 
finances  of  India  in  a satisfactory  con- 
dition  unless  the  ju’esent  exiAenditure 
of  the  Army  Awas  reduced  by  at  least 
£3, GOO, 000  a-year.  And  a reduction 
like  that  could  not  be  exjiected  unless 
some  fundamental  change  AA'ere  made. 
They  ought,  too,  to  be  told  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  tliat  tliere 
Avas  no  truth  in  tlio  telegram  tliat  had 
ajAjiearcd  in  some  of  the  journals  puis 
jiortiiig  to  come  from  India,  to  the  elleet 
that  this  Commission,  u^ion  tlie  ap^ioint- 
ment  of  wlilch  they  liad  been  asked  to  rest 
content,  Avas  going  to  be  a Commission 
consisting  of  three  Commanders-iii-Chief 
in  India  and  one  civilian.  One  of  the 
first  reflections  that  Avould  occur  to  any- 
one looking  at  India  Avas  that  tlie  very 
first  ste[)  in  the  reduction  of  Alilitary 
expenditure  should  be  the  abolition  of 
the  three  sejAarate  commands  iu  Calcutta, 
Aladras,  and  Bombay.  AVere  tliat  not 
done,  it  Avould  bo  an  illustration  of  the 
old  adage,  “ a j^oiiny  wise  and  a lAound 
foolish.”  ATet  it  had  been  stated,  in  a 
telegram  from  a j^^rson  in  India,  Avho 
Avas  generally  found  to  be  in  close  com- 
munication with  the  GoA'ernnu'iit,  that 
it  had  been  already  suggested  by  the 

ATccrov  tliat  the  Commaiiders-in-Chiof 
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in  Aladras  and  Bombay  .Miould  be 
ujAOii  this  Commission.  It  Avould  be 
found  tliat  the  recommendations  of 
a Committee  framed  in  that  manner 
would  extend  to  economy  in  every- 
thing save  Army  exjienditure.  There 
Avas  another  2>oint  connected  AA'ith  this 
of  cardinal  im^Aortance,  and  1121011  Avhieh 
that  House  had  a riglit  to  ex2Aect  some 
information — namely,  as  to  whether  this 
Commission  AAdiich  v'as  going  to  be  a})- 
2Aointed  Avould  be  charged  to  inquire  into 
changes  connected  with  Army  organi- 
zation, or  only  Avith  the  ex2Aenditure  con-  j 
nected  with  the  Armv  in  India.  He  I 


[ asked  the  LT iider  Seci’ctarv  of  State  to 
. give  them  .some  information  upon  that 
' point ; for  lie  felt  tliat  if  there  were  to  be 
a suificieut  reduction  and  saving  made 
in  the  Expenditure  of  India,  it  must  he 
done  by  reducing  tlie  2>i’0sent  excessive 
Army  expenditure.  For  these  reasons, 
he  2)i*essed  for  some  definite  iuforiuati<m 
upon  the  2ioints  ho  had  named. 

AIr.  E.  STAXHOFE  said,  that  he 
AA’Ould  give  all  the  information  that  ho 
had  it  iu  his  power  to  do  at  2^1'osent. 
But  it  AVU.S  not  iu  his  2iower  to  give  any 
definite  idea  of  Avliat  the  Commission 
to  be  a2Apoiiited  Avould  do  except  that  it 
would  deal  generally  witli  the  organiza- 
tion and  ex2)enditure  of  the  Army  iu 
India.  The  telegram  to  which  the  hon. 
Alember  for  Hackney  had  alluded,  that 
the  Commission  Avuuld  consist  of  the 
three  Commanders -iu- Chief,  was  not 
true.  Tlie  statement  that  the  Homo 
Government  would  limit  the  reduction 
in  anv  Avav  was  also  not  true.  Tiio 
Commission  Avould  enter  into  all  ques- 
tions coiiuocted  Avitli  the  organization  ef 
the  Army.  There  Avere,  however,  many 
questions  affecting  it  which  the  Com- 
mission ill  India  could  not  2u'02)erly  liave 
brought  before  it,  and  they  would  bt* 
reserved  for  inquiry  in  this  country.  S » 
far  as  he  Avas  aware,  all  questions  af- 
fecting the  organization  of  the  Army  iu 
India,  which  would  2^1‘operiy  fall  Avithiu 
their  cognizance,  would  be  brought 
before  that  Commission. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAAilfflELL  observed, 
that  it  laid  been  stated  upon  the  ovideuco 
of  two  civilians,  Avho  had  been  25  yeavA 
\ in  India,  that  a very  great  im2Arovement 
^ had  been  effected  in  that  country  both 
I in  the  administration  and  the  material 
; condition  of  the  pco2jle.  Ho  considered 
; that  to  say  that  the  material  condition 
of  the  2^Gople  had  been  improved  Avas 
begging  tlie  whole  question.  No  doubt 
there  had  been  very  groat  cliaiigt^s 
efl'ected  iu  the  face  of  the  countiy  in  re- 
spect of  raihvays  and  iiublic  Avorks,  and 
many  other  matters.  As  regarded  tlie 
2>hysical  conditions,  in  many  ways  there 
had  been  very  great  iniprovement.  But 
iu  respect  to  the  material  condition  of 
the  peo2'le.  ho  must  say  that,  having 
passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  35 
years  in  India,  he  still  considered  it 
quite  matter  of  doubt  as  to  Avlietlier 
any  improvement  had  taken  2Alace.  They 
liad  seen  it  asserted  that  the  2>oo2)lo  of 
India,  so  far  from  having  been  im2ji'ovcd 
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in  ilieir  inaterial  eondiliou,  liad  been 
vaj>i  ly  ini])ovevislied.  That  statement 
lio  )olievrd  to  be  wliolly  exa<^gei*ated ; 
but  lie  tlioim’lit  there  liatl  not  been  any- 
thii  g like  sueli  a palpable  and  evident 
im^  rovcmentin  the  material  condition  of 
tliG  people  as  his  lion.  Friend  tho  Under 
Sec  'ctarv  of  State  for  India  would  luivo 
thei.i  believe.  It  liad  been  put  to  them 
by  he  hon.  Gentleman  that  this  im- 
pro  'ementhad  been  clear  and  undoubted; 
and  he  onlv  said  tliese  few  words  bv  wav 
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of  I aution,  and  to  express  his  opinion 
tha  there  was  really  douht  whether 
any  such  iiuprovenient  in  tho  material 
con  lition  of  the  peo])le  of  India  had 
tak  -n  place  as  was  stated.  This  matter 
see]  led  to  him  to  bo  one  which  should 
bo  ( arefully  considered  before  they  came 
to  a hasty  conclusion. 

]\  .11,  OXSLOW  would  remind  tho  Com- 
mit oe  tliat,  a few  years  evidence 

was  given  by  the  Governors  and  Lieu- 
ten:  .nt  Governors  of  India  ujion  this 
que  dion  of  tlie  material  condition  of 
Ind  a.  One  and  all  of  tliose  otlicers 
stated  it  as  their  opinion  that  tluMiui- 
teri  d condition  of  the  people  of  India 
luid  vastly  improved  under  our  adminis- 
tral.ou.  Tnev  also  said  tiuit  great 
cha  iges  had  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  1.  laterial  progress  in  India,  and  that 
eve:-  since  they  had  been  in  India  the 
ini}  L'ovement  liad  been  going  on.  He 
meiely  wished,  on  this  occasion,  to  urge 
upoi  tile  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Ind  a tho  vast  importance  of  this  Corn- 
mis  'ion  wliicli  was  to  ho  appointed. 
Wu  s it  to  be  a sham  Commission  or  was 
it  t(  be  a real  one?  Tlicy  had  expected 
tha  there  would  bo  some  material  re- 
duc  ion  in  tlie  expenditure  u})on  tho 
An  iv,  and  they  desired  to  see  appointed 
on  :hat  Commission  gentlemen  of  the 
An  ly  and  civilians  who  would  tlio- 
rou  jhly  go  into  the  matter  and  sift  the 
wIk  le  tiling.  There  were  political  ques- 
tions  to  he  considered,  and  many  other 
top:  ,'S ; and  he  would  urge  upon  tho 
LTiider  Secretary,  and  iqion  the  noble 
Lor  1 the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
the  im})ortanco  of  ap})oiuting  men  u}ion 
the  Council  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  each  Presidency  wlio  thuruugldy 
nni\  erstood  tlie  wliolo  question.  He 
was  one  of  those  wlio  agreed  with  tho 
hon.  Gentleman  tlie  ^Member  for  Hack- 
ii'-y  in  C()]i.^ideriug  tliat  only^  one  Com- 
mai  der-iii-Chief  was  required  in  India  ; 
ami  therefore,  he  tlmught  that  this  < ’om- 
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' mission  shoidd  he  composed  of  })racticul 
men  who  tliorougldy  understood  tho  or- 
ganization of  tlio  Indian  Arinv.  After 
what  liad  taken  place  in  that  House  it  was 
to  bo  ex})ected  that  the  whole  matter 
would  he  thoroughly  gone  into.  A great 
reduction  required,  es]iecially  in  tlio 
matter  of  the  Army,  and  they  ought  to 
have  an  assurance  that  this  Commission 
would  not  bo  a sliain  but  a reality,  and 
that  men  Avoiild  he  a}rpointed  upon  it 
who  thoroughly  understood  every  phase 
of  the  administration  of  India.  He  would 
like  to  say,  liowever,  a few  words  witli 
regard  to  wliat  had  been  stated  as  to  tho 
plan  to  employ  the  Xatives  of  India  in 
tho  administration.  Tliat  was  a voiy 
important  subject  ; and  he  ho})ed  tliat 
before  any  })lan  Avas  adopted  itAS'ould  l»o 
laid  before  that  House,  and  they  Avould 
ho  enabled  to  express  an  ojunion  iqiou 
it.  It  was  a very  serious  thing  to  em- 
ploy the  Xatives  of  India  to  a large  ex- 
tent in  tho  administration,  and,  if  done 
at  all,  it  must  be  done  in  a very  gradual 
manner.  He  therefore  trusted  that  no 
ste})  would  be  taken  until  tho  plan  had 
been  fullv  laid  before  that  House. 

Mii.  LAING  Avislied  to  }»oiiitout,  witli 
reference  to  the  statement  of  tlio  lion. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  as  to  the  expenditure  upon  tho 
public  Avork-'-,  that  it  liad  been  laiddoAvu 
as  a principle  that  some  Avorks  Avere  to 
be  remunerative,  and  some  AA'ere  to  bo 
unproductive.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  Government  liad  sufRciently  realized 
the  fact  that  they  could  never  cut  their 
lJudget  doAvu  so  long  as  they  spentmoney 
upon  })uLlii:  Avorks  which  were  not 

authorized  bv  the  condition  of  the  Indian 

*/ 

Pevenues.  Within  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years  there  had  been  an  expenditure  of 
upAvards  of  £20,000,000  sterling  upon 
works  which  had  been,  so  far,  utterly  un- 
productive. By  the  last  official  Eeturns, 
the  revenues  received  from  these  so-called 
rcanunerative  AA'orks  had  only  amounted 
to  tho  sum  of  £2,000  peranmim.  Tliat 
was  the  amount  of  the  receipts  upon  an 
outlayof£20.000,000;  inotherwords.that 
ex})enditure  hud  been  utterly  unproduc- 
tive, and  the  receipts  had  been  only  sufli- 
cient  to  pay  for  the  working  expenses. 
It  Avas  not  sufficient  merely  to  call  works 
productive  a\  itli  the  A'ague  hope  that  they 
Avould  }»rodiice  some  revenue,  and  such  a 
hu}>o  did  iiui  Avarrant  them  in  making 
>uc!i  an  exjirnditnre.  It  Avas  not  snili- 
cieut  to  say  tliat  the  linauces  of  India 
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were  in  so  flourishing  a condition  that 
they  could  go  on  s}'>onding  money  so  long 
as  they  could  borrow  it  in  India.  Tliert* 
ought  not  to  he  a single  ])cnny  spent 
upon  tliese  AVOrks  unhss  tliey  had  the 
assui'ance  that  tliey  Avm*e  going  to  get  a 
return  for  their  monev.  But,  for  tlie 
last  10  years,  they  had  been  going  on 
spending  money  U}AouAvorks  wliichmade 
no  return  whatever  ; and  tliey  must 
fairly  face  the  fact  that  tliey  had  made 
an  utterly  uiqu’oductivo  expenditure, 
and  that  the  money  spent  liad  been  lost 
just  as  much  as  if  it  had  boon  bostoAved 
upon  the  ordinary  Civil  or  ^lilitary  ex- 
penditure of  the  countiw.  With  regard 
to  the  Commission,  if  ho  might  A’Cnture 
to  ex}3ress  an  opinion  upon  it,  it  Avas  tliis 
— that  they  should  put  it  in  tho  })ower 
of  the  Commission  to  limit  the  ex}>endi- 
ture  of  the  Government  of  India  to  a 
certain  point.  It  Avas  no  use  telling  the 
Commission  to  find  an  item  here  or  tlicro 
Avhich  might  Le  cut  down.  Tlicv  should 
be  instructed  that  the  Expenditure  of  the 
country  Avas  to  ho  reduced  to  a ccrtahi 
limit.  What  they  wanted  was  to  cut 
their  coat  according  to  their  cloth.  It 
should  he  stated  tliat  they  must  reduce 
llieir  ]\Iilitary  ex}jciulituro  belmv  a cer- 
tain figure  in  order  to  suit  tlieir  finances; 
and  tho  Commission  should  ho  in- 
structed to  pre})are  a scluniio  by  Avliich 
they  might  get  the  best  Army  in  India 
for  the  money  aaIucIi  they  emnld  aiTord 
to  |iay  for  it.  He  was  sure  tliatnotliing 
could  bo  done  if  tlie  militaiw  authorities 
were  merely  directed  to  cut  doAvn  an 
item  here  or  there. 

]\[u.  C.  BECKETT-DEXISOX  would 
not  detain  theCommitteo  inanymoments; 
but  there  wore  one  or  two  sulqects  upon 
Avhich  he  should  like  to  take  tliat  op})or- 
tmiitv  of  making  a foAV  obervations.  It 
Avould  be  in  tlu‘  rocollection  of  the  Gom- 
mittoo  that  during  the  last  foAv  years, 
and  upon  almost  every  occasion  on  which 
the  Indian  accounts  had  been  di.'^ciissed, 
very  great  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the 
importance  of  reducing  the  expenditure 
upon  tlie  un})roductive  }niblic  Avorlcs 
of  India.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
melancholy  record  shoAving  an  expen- 
diture of  £6,500,000  upon  barracks  in 
India.  Ho  believed  that  there  Avas  a 
sort  of  idea  that  a very  large  ]iortion  of 
that  expenditure  had  been  unnecessarily 
laid  out.  Tliere  were  one  or  two  items 
Avhich  ho  would  quote,  Avhicli  Avonid 
illustrate  very  Avell  the  Avav  in  Avhich 


money  had  been  unnecessarily  and  use- 
lessly S]ient.  In  tlio  first  place,  tlierc 
AVcrc  .some  barracks  at  Allaliabad  Avliicli 
liadco.^t  £250  furcacli  man  accommodated. 
150  miles  due  north  of  these  han'acks, 
in  the  same  iTovinco,  tlu  re  were  some 
other  barracks  Avlirre  the  exjionditure 
Avas  £i.jQ  |u:r  man  instead  of  1*260. 
Tliere  must  he  some  reason  for  tliis  enor- 
mous disparity  in  tlie  cost.  Tliere  were 
ntlier  instances  of  tlie  same  sort  of  tiling. 
There  Avas  a sanitorium  built  at  a place 
in  the  T^}>por  Himalayas  for  a regiment 
of  troops  Avhich  cost  £ 1 oU,0()0.  Tlie 
sum  was  large,  hut  still  it  might  he  a 
}U’oper  ex])cndituro  ; but  tliey  found  tliat 
a I'oad  had  been  constructe<l  to  this  sani- 
torium— a militarv  ri»ad  of  70  miles  in 
lengtli — of  Avhicli  the  cost  had  been 
£237,000.  or  £3,000  a-mile.  He  asked 
Avliether  tliat  AA'as  an  ex}>cnditure  Avhieh 
Avas  really  Avise  under  the  })reseut  cir- 
cumstances of  India.  Ho  thought  that 
tho  reason  for  it  was  tliat  someone  in  a 
])osition  of  autliority  had  been  enalilcd 
to  enforce  liis  ideas  in  the  ^lilitary 
roimeil  of  India,  and,  as  a consequence, 
money  liad  thins  been  reckh^ssly  spnit. 
Inliisojiiuioii,  it  Avastiiis  emirmous  .‘Source 
of  exoGiiditure,  goingoulromA'car  to  year 
utterly  unelieeked.  whieli  lu'ouglit  India 
i'lUo  tliese  rinaiieial  diflieultics  wliidi 
they  all  so  much  do}dor.-d.  He  did  not 
believe,  eitluT  Avith  regard  to  tlie  n-mu- 
nerativo  I'uihlii'Avorks  of  India,  or  tlie  iin- 
romum.Tativo  public  works,  tl: at  then' was 
!uiy  rmason  v.liatever  Avliy  they  sliould 
not  assumo  that  tliere  Ava.s  a A"ery  large 
e'rouml  for  econoniA".  Ho  was  afraid 
that  tlio  Coimiiissloii.  oi'  ’.vliioli  tliey  hail 
tliat  oveiiiufi:,  wmid  Ije  ono  to  iii- 
quii'o  into  tho  Military  expcnulituro,  an;l 
would  not  inquiro  into  tlio  expondituro 
upon  military  Imilding?,  It  was  to  Im 
foared  that  the  expenditure  on  tliesi 
matters  would  ho  outsiilo  tho  refereuc  • 
made  to  the  Commission  ; and,  if  so,  ho 
saw  no  reason  why  the  expenditure 
should  go  on  unelieeked  in  the  future  as 
it  had  in  tho  past.  There  was,  in  the 
presentyoar,  a newEstimatefor  £500, OOU 
on  account  of  I’lihlic  Works.  No  douht 
it  was  a small  sum  compared  to  other 
amounts  that  had  heen  spent ; hut  it  was 
considerahle  in  its  way.  lie  did  hope 
that  tho  Commission  which  was  to  sit  in 
India  would  not  lie  deprived  of  the  o]i- 
portunity  of  inquiring  into  every  branch 
of  the  ^Military  exipendituro.  It  had  been 
stated  before  in  that  House  that  there 
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were  but  two  Departments  in  India  in 
whici  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prac- 
tise e )onomy,  and  those  were  tlie  Public 
A\  orl  s and  the  Army  in  all  its  brandies. 
Tie  ^ ould  remind  tlio  Committee  that 
the  e ependiture  upon  the  non-efl*ective 
Armj  Services  in  India  were,  at  the  pre- 
sent lime,  £2,000,000  a year.  Tliat  was 
a sea.  e of  charge  for  non-effective  Ser- 
vices which  was  utterly  witliout  parallel 
in  an/  Army  in  Euro2>e.  The  reason  for 
that  expenditure  was  in  the  dianges 
that  i )ok  place  when  India  passed  under 
tlie  I]  iperial  Government,  and  enormous 
claim ; were  made  for  compensation  b}' 
office' s who  retired,  or  were  seconded, 
or  wLat  not.  The  late  Lord  Sandhurst 
point'd  out  that  the  non-effective 
cliargBs  for  the  Army  in  India,  which  in 
his  di  ys  scarcely  come  up  to  £ 1,000,000, 
wouk  in  a few  vears  be  doubled,  and 
his  w )rds  liad  been  verified  hy  the  re- 
sult. He  hoped  that  this  point,  also, 
wouk  not  1)6  lost  sight  of  by  the  Com- 
inissi(n,  and  that  tlie  attention  of  the 
lions  ‘ would  be  seriously  driven  to  every 
branc  i ot  the  useless  and  unjustifiable 
exper  diture  now  g’oing  on  in  India. 

Mi?  UXllK  STEWAPT  said,  that  he 
had  l .eard  his  lion.  Friend  the  Under 
Pecre  aiy  of  State  for  India  state  the 
vervl  irge  amount  of  Pevenuo  AvliicliAvas 
deriv' d from  the  opium  traffic  in  India. 
In  ea]  ling  the  attention  of  tlie  Committee 
to  thi  i branch  of  the  Pevonue,  he  did  so 
becai  so  he  considered  it  one  of  the  most 
im]»o]  taut  sources  of  revenue  in  India, 
and  i it  failed,  they  would  be  in  a far 
worse  iiosition  than  they  were  now.  13ut 
tliere  were  undoubted  signs  that  that 
reven  le,  which  was  always  so  fluctuat- 
ing  a ul  precarious,  might  undergo  very 
serioi  s diminution.  Cliiria  was  now 
growi  ng  large  cpiantities  of  opium  in 
oppos  ition  to  the  importation  from  India, 


and  a yery  hostile  spirit  had  been 
evinced  both  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  pec>ple  against  the  import  of 
Indian  opium.  Therefore,  cither  by  the 
increased  cultivation  of  opium  in  China, 
or  by  the  entire  prohibition  of  the  im- 
port of  Indian  opium  into  China — in 
both  those  two  ways  the  revenue  might 
bo  seriously  diminished.  Considering 
that  this  was  the  second  largest  source 
of  revenue  they  had  in  India,  it  was 
but  right  that  the  country  should  know 
all  the  facts  in  discussing  this  question. 
A^et,  hehad  observed  that  in  almost  every 
speech  made  upon  this  subject,  there  had 
either  been  no  notice  taken  of  this  pre- 
carious revenue,  or  it  had  been  treated 
slightingly  as  of  no  great  moment. 
Having  made  these  few  observations,  ho 
would  not  trouble  the  Committee  at  any 
further  length  upon  the  subject  at  that 
time. 

I^esolvedj  That  it  appears  by  the  Accounts 
laid  before  tliis  House  that  the  Ordinary  Re- 
venue of  India  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  day 
of  March  1878  V as  £.51, 795, 860  ; the  Revenue 
from  Productive  Puhlic  Works,  including  the 
Net  Trahic  Receipts  from  Guaranteed  Coin- 
l)anies,  was  £7,173,435,  making  tlie  total  Re- 
venue of  India  feu'  that  year  £58,969,301  ; that 
the  Ordinary  Exjtenditure  in  India  and  in  Eng- 
land, including  Oiargcs  for  the  Collection  of  the 
Revenue,  for  Ordinary  Public  Works,  and  for 
Interest  on  Deljt  e.velusive  of  that  for  ITuduc- 
tivo  Puhlic  Works,  was  £55,147,832;  the  Ex- 
penditure on  Pro-luctive  Puhlic  AVorks  (Work- 
ing Expenses  and  Interest),  including  the 
payments  to  Guaranteed  Companies  for  Interest 
and  vSurplus  Protits,  was  £7.364.556,  making  a 
total  Charge  for  that  year  of  £62.512,388  ; tliat 
there  was  an  excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income 
in  tliat  year  amounting  to  £3,513,087  ; and  tliat 
the  Capital  Expenditure  on  Productive  Puhlic 
AYorks  in  the  same  year  was  £4,791.052. 

House  resuhted. 

liesolution  to  be  reported  iqion  Mon- 
day  next. 
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